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A THOUSAND YEARS OF FASHION. 





the Conquest, and the remains of which we still 3 the old Saxon 
see in the wagoner’s blouse. 
Next came the gay and gallant Normans, when 3 peasantry were 
enormous trains, long sleeves, and vast veils were } 
all the rage, as may be seen in this cut, aes 
senting a lady of the time of Henry I. Of all this day, the 
> 
| 


races, which have 
ever lived, the 
Normans best 
deserved the 
name of high- 
bred. They ate 
daintily, and 
were fond of mu- 
sic and poetry: 
and their dress 
partook of the 
same magnifi- 
cent and refined 


tastes. The dis- | 
plays ofcostume, |! 


at their tourna- 
ments, were al- 
ways superb and 
costly. The gen- 
tlemen appeared 


Vou. XXXI.—1 








BY CARRY STANLEY. 





A glance at English ; either in armor, or in rich and sumptuous velvets 
fashions, for the Sand furs. But little change, in the fashion of 
last thousand years, ’ female dress occurred, till the time of Edward 
exhibits a strange va-?! III. A ‘lady of high degree,” as seen in this 
riety of costume. First ; engraving, now wore a velvet chemise, trimmed 
came the Britons, dres- ; with rich fur; a jacket fitting tight to the shape, 
sed in skins: to these ; embroidered in gold and silks; and a mantle of 
succeeded the Romans, i gold and silver cloth, sometimes studded with 
in their scarlet-edged ; jewels. 
togas; and finally,} The costume 
about eleven centuries } of the common 
ago, the Saxons, in{ people contin- 
their simple tunics, } ued, in a great 
which were worn, by : degree, what it 
the masses, even after } had been in 


‘ times; for the 


still of Saxon 
race; and to 


peasantry in 

most countries 

of Europe ad- f / 

here to the 

fashions of 
’ their ances- 
; tors, and know 
nothing of Pa- 
risian modes. Knights and nobles dressed as 
grandly, and wore as many velvets, furs and 
jewels, in those times, as their wives and daugh- 
ters. The ordinary costume was tight hose; a 
velvet doublet; a rich cape; and a curious-look- 
3 ing hood, as seen over the page. The taste for 
’ gay colors was very great now. The doublet was 
3 often scarlet; the mantle blue, with white linings; 
the hose blue; and the shoes scarlet, trimmed 
with gold. 

The wars of the Roses diminished, in some 
degree, the extravagance of the nobles; and the 
costume of the ladies became less costly and 








worsens 
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from their 
country re- 
sidences, 
were ruined 











splendid. But when , 
Edward IV. found} 
himself firmly sented § 
on the throne, he re- 3 


vived the taste for by the ex- 
sumptuous apparel. A ; travagance 
very handsome man ; of the day. 
himself, he delighted ; At the inter- 
in handsome dress. $ view, be- 
The celebrated Lord 3 tween Henry 
Hastings owed bis ra- VIII. and 


Francis I, on 
the ‘‘Field of 
the Cloth of 
Gold,” the 
aggregate 
value of the 
dresses worn 


pid rise, in part, to his 
skill in the toilet. Co- 
temporary writers de- 
scribe elegance and $ 
luxury as having at-$ 
tained a point in this $ 


reign, which had never $ 
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been equalled in Eng- ; by the cour- 

land. The style of tiers was al- 

costume, however, re-§ most incre- 
s 





mained mostly unal. : dible. Yet, with all this splendor in apparel, 
> | 


tered, the change being chiefly in the character } the domestic arrangements were vastly below 
of the material. It was at this time that plate} what they are now, both as to the table and as 
armor attained its perfection. Those magnifi- 3 to the furniture. The ladies drank beer and ate 
cent suits, of embossed Milanese steel, which : beef for breakfast; salted meat was almost the 
are preserved as such rare curiosities of art, ; daily food of the nobility, when on their estates 
bolong to this and the next age. in the country; and the presence-chamber, even 
The next radical change in costume appears } of the queen, had no carpet, but only rushes 
about the time of Henry VIII., a portrait of; strewn on the floor. 
whom we annex, habited in a garment of cloth} ‘he fashion, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, was 
of gold, worn over a jacket of rose-colored velvet. 3 very peculiar. Here is a portrait of the “virgin 
His boots were of yellow leather. The fashion } queen,” with her fanciful head-dress, like a 
for ladies, in his day, may be seen from the por- 
trait of his second wife, the ill-fated Anne 
Boleyn, which we give in the next column. ; 
The fashions : 
still remained } 
splendid to the 
last degree. 
Henry himself 
never appear- 
\ ed, even on the : 
i} most ordinary } 
occasions, with $ 
out a chain of } 
costly rubies, } 
and rings of ; 
the greatest} 
value on his} 
fingers. His} 
court imitated } 
his example, } 
and many well } 
born gentle- : 
men, whocame } 
up to London } 
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dor in dress still } 
prevailed, and: 
continued till the } 
Great Rebellion, 
half a century 
later. George Vil- 
liers, Duke of} 
Buckingham, wore } 
a dress, so covered ; 
with jewels, that ; 
he never went out $ 
in it without los- 
ing some. 

We now come 
to @ more grace- 
ful style, that of } 
the cavaliers of } 
Charles I. It is a costume made immortal by } 
Vandyke, and one of the most picturesque ever } 
worn, The ladies of the time had their hair ; 
low on the forehead, and parted in ringlets; but } 
otherwise the style did not vary materially from 
what it had been, for a century, except when $ 
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Queen Elizabeth made long waists and ruffs ; ses. 





huge heart worn ; Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, Steele, Walpole, 
behind; her head} and other wits, orators and statesmen of that 
buried in a ruff; } day dressed. This costume continued, with 
and her long-some variations, up to the era of the French 
waisted, formal g Revolution. Washington was married in a coat 
stomacher. Splen- } not very dissimilar, and Hancock presided over 


the first Con- 
gress ina 
laced coat 
substantially 
of this pat- 
tern. At one 
time, the cuffs 
of gentle- 
men’s coats 
were heavily 
loaded with 
* lead, in order 
to make them 
hang down 
low from the 
wrist. 

The influ- 
ence of the 
French fash- 
ions began 
now to tell on 
the style of 
ladies’ dres- 


The hoop was al! the rage, from the be- 


fashionable. In the reign of Charles IL, there} ginning of the century, up to almost its end. 


were more or less modifications in style. At ; About the time of Queen Anne, a “lady of 
one time, that king sought to introduce cloth 3 quality” cut an odd figure, as our concluding 
dresses, for gentlemen still wore velvets and ’ engraving shows. For a time, as here seen, the 





silks, and affected 
high colors; but the 
fashion did not pre- 
vail. The famous gal- 
lery of Court Beau- 
ties, painted by Sir 
Peter Lely, shows 
how voluptuous was 
the female mode of 
costume. The Diary 
of Pepys abounds 
with hints as to the 
prevailing styles. 
One of his wife’s 
most elegant dresses 
was of cloth laced 
with silver. 

The cavalier cos- 
tume gradually pas- 
sed into that of the f 
‘“‘fine gentleman” of ‘ 
George I. In the 
next cut, we see how 





dress was made with- 
out a waist behind; 
a fashion long re- 
tained in court dres- 
ses; and indeed now 
attempted to be re- 
stored at the Tuile- 
ries. Afterward, long 
stomachers became 
all the rage, and 
hoops of enormous 
magnitude. Heavy 
brocades, as in our 
day, were now very 
fashionable. The 
French Revolution 
finally dethroned the 
hoop, and made a 
complete change in 
costume, inaugurat- 
ing the era of short 
waists and narrow 
skirts. 
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Fans have been fashionable for ladies from the ; beth, will show. About a centery ago, enormous 
time of Henry VIII, and were substantially the} Spanish fans were fashionable. The fan, in the 
same as now, as the feather-fan, used for our ini-? hands of a graceful woman, is a very beautiful 
tial letter, and which was a gift to Queen Eliza-* accessory to dress. 





LIFE. 





BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


A passine hour for joy, and love, 
Then grief and sorrow come, 
And dim the star of hope above, 

With shadows of the tomb. 


Ah, why so brief the moments here 
Of smiling youth, and gladness? 

Why doth there ever hover near 
The mystic cloud of sadness? 


The sunny memories of the past, 
With backward gaze I view, 








When» ’round my way, too bright to last, 
The myrtle blossoms grew. 


But now the cypress wreath is mine, 
The morning light is gone, 

No longer bloom the rose, and vine, 
Around my pathway lone. 


But may the amaranth for me, 
Be twined by those I love, 
And sacred kept, till I shall be 
Called to my home above. 





ANOTHER YEAR. 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


ANoTHER year hath sped its round! 
To many hearts a weary sound, 
A dull and leaden tread; 
Oft fraught with days of dark despair, 
And lonely nights of earnest pray’r 
To lie among the dead! 


A few short years of hopes and fears, 
Of alternating smiles and tears, 
Resign us to the tomb! 
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’Tis hard to see the path we made, 
Half lost amid life’s darker shade, 
Of idleness the gloom! 


Oh! let us strive to earth to give 
Some tribute that shall long out-live 
Our forms beneath the sod; 

And as we in affliction’s school 
Impressive learn life’s golden rule, 
Put all our trust in God! 





VERSES. 





BY MRS. C. H. CRISWELIL. 


I rarx of one who is not near, 

Whose manly form I do not see, 

I think of him, for he is dear— 
But thou art not he. 


I know not whither he has gone, 
I cannot tell where he may be, 





or rrr 


Yet throbs my heart for him alone— 
But thou art not he. 


He loves me—though I know it well, 

He never breathed the thought to me 

His image in my heart doth dwell— 
But thou art not he. 








— Aaa ez 
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BY A. L. OTIS 





THERE are fiery trials in these days as in the 
days of old. Our trembling, shrinking souls 
pass through them, and whether triumphant or 
conquered, are no more scatheless than were the 
feet of the victims of by-gone superstition. 

When a young man of twenty-three, in my 
first tutorship, I passed through mine. 

I was educated for the church, but before my 
studies were complete, my health utterly failed, 
and several years were spent in endeavoring to 
regain it, by rest and travel. It was partially re- 
stored, but I found that every attempt at severe 
study, brought back the same frightful head- 
aches. I then sought an easy tutorship to main- 
tain my independence. 

I was staying at the house of a friend, when 
in answer to my advertisement the first applicant 
came. I was seated in the library, adjoining the 
parlor, and overheard the conversation between 
the gentleman, who wished for my services, and 
my friend. 

“TI require,” said the former, ‘‘a gentleman 
and a scholar, but above all things, a high- 
minded person, who will have a just sense of 
his responsibility, and be able to inspire respect. 
He must be qualified to teach the modern lan- 
guages, drawing and music. I should decidedly 
object to his being either voung or handsome.” 

‘*My friend Kennedy,” was the reply, ‘‘an- 
swers your description exactly, except that he 
is young, but an uglier fellow never lived. He 
would suit you perfectly in that respect—and 
in having a gentle, unassuming dignity, &c., &c. 
I will ring and ask if he is at home.” 

IT was summoned. I suited the gentleman, 
Mr. de Ville, exactly—humph ! 

The next month saw me installed in office in 
his southern home—not exactly in office either, 


for my pupil had not returned from a visit to her 3 


aunt. I sat, however, in the school-room, a 
most luxurious apartment, opening on a veran- 
dah, and looking down across the lawn to the 
live-oak woods, with their long swinging moss, 
whence emerged the hard, well-kept road to 
the house. Through a vista nature left open on 
purpose, I could see the lazy ocean basking in 
its autumn haze. Directly under the window 
was the front-door of the mansion. I was sitting 
at this window, awaiting with .ome curiosity the 
arrival of Miss Clara de Ville, and her escort of 


; 





brothers, who were to approach by the forest 
road before mentioned. 

I heard them long before I saw them, and I 
could distinguish a girl’s merry laugh above the 
tramping and snorting of the horses, and the 
deep, hearty voices of her jovial escort. All 
this was like a romance to me. I felt as if I 
were in one of Walter Scott’s novels. I thought 
of Rashleigh Osbaldistone and the captivating 
Di Vernon. 

As the party neared the house, I saw that no 
Di Vernon was approaching, though the lady 
was a graceful rider. Her figure was petite, 
but fully developed, but her face was the face 
of a child. The soft, rich, rosy complexion, 
large, dark eyes, clustering hair, and the sim- 
plicity of expression, made it look to me like 
one of Greuse’s sweetest baby-faces, animated 
into quick, healthful life. Every feature was 
fine, but rounded, and dimpled like a cherub’s. 

As her stalwart brother approached to lift her 
from her horse, she clasped both arms around 
his neck, and almost blinded him with kisses 
while he carried her in. 

I fell in love at first sight! Had I come here 
for this? Mr. de Ville had naturally guarded 
his daughter from the danger of a handsome 
tutor. Why had I not inquired, whether the 
beauty of my pupil was likely to emperil my 
peace of mind? 

Clara was only fifteen, and intensely ignorant, 
especially of all conventionalities, from being 
motherless and sisterless. At first she treated 
me as if I were a thousand years older and wiser 
than herself—much as other school-girls treat 
their teachers, with a mixture of respect and 
fear. I could not bear this; I had a right to 
encourage her to feel a certain degree of affec- 
tion for me—a scanty measure indeed—and soon 
won. 

Then she freely gave me more, made me her 
confidant; that is, told me of her quarrels with 
her brothers, when she got into any, grumbled 
because her father would not let her go hunting 
with them, and found fault with her aunt, if she 
was not sufficiently indulgent to her little lady- 
ship in the matter of dresses or sweetmeats. 

And this baby held my heart in her hand? 
Even so. 

A year passed by. 


I taught her with my 
21 
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whole heart, and she acquired surprisingly fast. 
Yet she remained, in manner, as entirely child- 
like as before, and almost every day her artless 
words brought terms of endearment to my lips 
that I dared not utter. I tried to remain only 
the teacher and friend. 

I have said she made me her confidant, and 
one day she told me that she was betrothed— 
but it was while a baby, and by her father, to 
young William Merkeley, her brother’s friend. 
She told me that this was the greatest secret she 
had ever had to keep—for her nurse, Mammy 
Nelly, had only informed her of her betrothal 
one time when she was in a passion, to amuse 
and pacify her. She had promised, with her 
hand on the Bible, that she would never betray 
her knowledge of it. 

Then she looked up affrighted, and said, 

*‘And I have just broken my promise! Oh, 
Mr. Kennedy, what does make me tell you every- 
thing ?”’ 

“It was very wrong in old Nelly to exact such 
a promise, and worse still to betray the confi- 
dence reposed in her.” 

‘‘But you wouldn’t tell on her, would you? 
She would be punished, you know.” 

She smoothed my cheek imploringly as I sat 
beside her desk. 

‘*Old Nelly deserves nothing better,” I replied, : 
only to be more persuaded. 

She stole her arm around my neck, and looked ; 
into my face with such beseeching sweetness, } 
that I said, hurriedly, with a faltering tongue} 
and burning brow, 

‘*No, no, my darling, Nelly is safe. Her dis- ; 
grace would be your suffering, and yours a hun-} 
dred fold mine,” and there was more in my tone 
than my words. 

I felt like a guilty wretch the next moment, ; 
for with an awakened, puzzled look and a quick } 
motion, the little caressing hand was with-} 
drawn, and a vivid blush suffused her down-} 
cast face. : 

What mischief might I not have occasioned! 
Clara’s aunt Olivia, the duenna of the school-} 
room, usually slept profoundly in her bamboo } 
easy-chair throughout the lessons—as comfort- } 
able a duenna as can be imagined. But after | 
that I had rather she had been as fierce and } 
wakeful a dragon as ever guarded damsel, so} 


rer. 
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from me. She no longer came with childish con- 
fidence, but kept a humble and reserved silence. 
She was greived too, for I often caught her 
brimming eyes resting sadly on my face. 

Deer-hunting was a favorite sport with her 
brothers. Clara often petitioned her father to 
let her go once with them. Mr. de Ville at last 
gave his consent, provided I would go, not as a 
participant, but simply as her protector, lest 
interest in the chase should lead me to forget 
her, or consent to some rash riding. 

A party of young gentlemen from the neigh- 
boring plantations, among them William Merke- 
ley, were to go with us. It was a gay, light- 
hearted cavaleade that set forth that morning. 
Even I felt as if I swept the sky in my elation, 
when we dashed forward on our eager steeds. 
Clara was full of exuberant joy, and I could not 
keep my eyes from dwelling on her beauteous 
face, as we subsided into an easy gate, and rode 
side by side. 

My countenance, ugly as it was, knew how to 
tell its tale eloquently, and the tale it told gave 
pleasure, though both the giving and receiving 
were unconscious. 

We unintentionally lagged behind the rest of 
the party, and where the sweeping moss hung 
like a misty veil around us, Clara turned blush- 
ing to me, and riding closer said, 

‘‘Mr. Kennedy, you have not lost all respect 
for me?” 

I was extremely surprised, and stammered, 

‘‘What do you mean, Miss Clara?” 

“T should have told you before how very 
sorry I have been, and how willing to do better, 
but you were so displeased I did not dare.” 

I felt myself growing more and more con- 
fused, more and more crimson. I ventured no 
reply, and she continued, 

‘*Of course, it was a wicked thing to break 
so solemn a promise, even if it was made only to 
Mammy Nelly.” 

I gave a sigh of relief. I thought or feared 
at first that she alluded to her childish caress, 

“T thank you for letting me know by your 
displeasure, how serious my fault was, but I am 
glad you are going to smile upon me again.” 

‘Heaven itself smiles upon you!” I could not 
help replying. 

‘¢ Ah, I will never break a promise again after 


much did I fear myself, and that I might not 3 this lesson, trust me,’’ she said, solemnly; and 
have sufficient strength of mind to hold that; then with her peculiar appealing look, added, 
young heart at a distance; that heart that I} holding out her hand, ‘I am entirely forgiven?” 
longed to inspire with the warmth of mine,: “Surely,” I answered, not daring to hold her 


instead of chilling and repelling it. ; hand a moment, lest the impulse to press it tv 
Of course, my manner became cold and con- my lips should master me. 
strained. Clara felt it instantly, and shrank ' 


Having my forgiveness seemed to make her 
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supremely happy, for she laughed aloud, and 
giving the rein to her ambitious horse, we were 
soon speeding forward like the wind to overtake 
the party. 

The woods had been encircled by huntsmen. 
We found ourselves near William Merkeley, who 
doffed his cap, when we rode up; his counten- 
ance brightening with the hope of distinguish- 
ing himself before Clara. He was a handsome 
fellow, with a fine manly form, and resolute, 
gallant bearing. His blue eyes and bright hair 
caused me a pang of jealousy. I watched Clara. 
She was bashful and silent, perhaps because 
she suspected he knew of their early allotment 
to each other; but she looked very like a girl in 
the presence of him she loves, and I trembled 
with doubt. 

The circle of hunters drew closer, and sud- 
denly « deer sprang through the underbrush, its 
pretty head turned back to look at its pursuers. 

**Save it! Oh, don’t kill it!” cried Clara, as 
she saw William taking aim, his face fierce with 
a hunter’s eagerness. 

The excitement, the instinct of the sports- 
man overcame his momentary hesitation, he 
fired, his ball passed just behind its ears, it 
sprang forward and fell dead almost at our 
horses’ feet. 

William gave a shout of delight; Clara 
screamed and hid her eyes, then burst into 
tears. I led her horse away, but she took her 
hand from her face, and looked back, just as 
Merkeley stood over the deer, and sounded a 
quick call on his hunting-horn. 

I observed with indignation, that Clara was 
utterly forgotten in the excitement of victory, 
and felt that should she marry Merkeley, she 
would one day be a neglected wife. I observed 
also that he looked romantic and handsome 
enough to be Robin Hood himself, and again I 
glanced uneasily at Clara. Her eyes flashed 
with contempt, and she exclaimed, 

‘‘Horrid savage!” again bursting into tears, 





glances at me, probably feeling that I was only 
a would-be rival, and one to be scorned. 

The hunters were glad to excuse us doubtless, 
for after polite expressions of regret, they im- 
mediately proposed riding to a more distant, 
and better hunting-ground. They wished us a 
pleasant ride home, and several advanced to 
pay a few parting compliments to Clara, among 
them William Merkeley. He pushed eagerly for- 
ward, carrying his gun very carelessly. The 
trigger caught on some part of the harness, and 
the gun going off, the charge entered my arm. 

No one who has not received a shot, knows 
the stunning shock it gives one. I was leaning 
over, adjusting Clara’s curb-rein, and the first I 
knew of my mishap was that I was under her 
horse’s feet. He reared, but there were strong 
hands near to control him and save her. She 
was led away and my arm examined. The bullet 
has passed through it, it was only a flesh wound, 
and of no consequence. Half a dozen handker- 
chiefs were tied around it to stop the profuse 
bleeding, and I insisted upon mounting and ac- 
companying Clara home. 

Her younger brother, and William Merke- 
ley, who apologized moodily for his clumsiness, 
offered to go with us, the party to await their 
return; and we set out, Clara tacitly refused to 
leave my side, so the two young men rode in 
front, talking over their sport, and we followed 
in silence, I, pale from loss of blood, Clara from 
the terror she had suffered. She often asked me 
gently if {felt much pain. Gradually she began 
to talk more as usual, and at length leaned for- 
ward to whisper almost in my ear, 

‘*My father’s plans are thwarted, for I will 
never, never marry William Merkeley.” 

Arrived at the mansion, William stood ready 
to assist Clara to dismount. I saw her frown 
and pretend to be engaged in hanging her whip 
on the pommel. I alighted quickly, although I 
felt the blood, which had ceased flowing, gush 
from my wound, and approached to give her my 


and adding, ‘‘ How could he kill that pretty; hand. She touched the rein, met me half way, 


creature that was running to him, as if for pro- 
tection! I hate him as I do a butcher.” 


and placing her hand on my shoulder, sprang 
lightly down. With a cold good-morning to 


I felt ashamed of a secret joy, and, therefore, : Mr. Merkeley, she entered the house. 


defended Wiiliam Merkeley, and asked her what 
she expected to see at a deer-hunt. 
She begged me to take her home. 


er. 


I said we 
could not leave the party without mentioning} room sofa, and sent for lint and bandages. 


Young de Ville recommended me to his aunt’s 
care, and the two gentlemen rode off. 
Miss Olivia made me lie down on the drawing- 


Re- 





our intention of returning. So we turned our } membering after taking off some of the handker- 
horses’ heads and rode back, just in time to see } chiefs, that she had written directions for the 
Merkeley with the deer’s tail in his cap, take } treatment of gun-shot wounds in some forgotten 
his place, proudly, at the front of the party. ; drawer, she left mé to search for them. The 
This distinction, witnessed by Clara, made his } lessened pressure let the blood flow freely. I 
color mount high, and he threw disdainful! grew very faint. I tried to call for aid, but 


’ 
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could not raise my head or make a sound. The 
frightened blacks who surrounded me ran for 
Miss de Ville. They met Clara just outside the 
door, and I heard them exclaim that I was dying. 

She came in, trying to hasten, but almost 
fainting at every step. She sank down beside 
the sofa speechless, her head on my shoulder, 
and her cheek to mine. 

Again the blood sprang from my wound with 
the bound of my heart, but I dared not give way 
to feeling or lose my presence of mind. 

‘*Miss Clara,” I made an effort to say, ‘‘do 
not be alarmed, I am only a little faint. Be so 
kind as to bring me some water.” 

Clara raised her head with a sigh, and sent 
her servant for it. Then our eyes rested on 
equally pale countenances. I could not bear to 
see her suffering so severely from sympathy with 
me, and said, 

**Go, dear pupil. You must not stay here.” 

“IT will stay,” she answered, passionately. 
‘*Who shall make me go? Not father nor aunt: 
I care a thousand times more for you than either. 
I will die if you die. I will not live without you, 
I cannot.” 

‘*For heaven’s sake, hush,” I cried, in alarm, 
glancing uneasily at the sable faces around us. 

She sent them away with a quick, imperious 
gesture. 

“Now,” she murmured, “now, let me stay, 
let me tell you before you die. Oh! if I were 
dying I would beg to have you near me! I 
would not send you away.” 

I could say no more, but fainted outright, 
though the cry Clara uttered penetrated my in- 
sensible ears. It recalled her aunt, and they 
were endeavoring to resuscitate me when the 
surgeon arrived. 

In a week I was able to resume my duties 
again, though still rather weak—but I had had 
time for reflection, and I knew I was in honor 
bound to resign my situation, and leave Clara to 
forget her childish affection, which now threat- 
ened to ripen into a deeper feeling. 

My bitter trial was beginning. I had seen 
nothing of her during my slight illness, because 


they said her nerves had received a severe shock, ; 


and it was best not to let her see my pale face, 
lest it should recall her alarm. 

The surgeon having given me permission to 
ride on horseback, I resolved to leave the next 
day; and on the evening before my departure, I 
lay upon the school-room lounge, looking toward 
the west, where the vivid red met the star-span- 
gled black of the upper sky with a strange 
tropical effect, no medium, no half tints, nor 
twilight. 


I thought bitterly of the sacrifice honor re- 
quired of me. My heart yearning for Clara’s 
love, I must leave behind me every chance of 
ever obtaining it. And when I thought of her 
sweet loveliness, and of the child-like, but most 
ardent and unexpected affection for me she had 
manifested so lately, I groaned in spirit to think 
that I must banish myself, to remain forever a 
discontented, restless, sad man. I was absorbed 
in grief, and did not hear a footstep, or suspect a 
presence, until I felt a soft, young cheek pressed 
to the hand that shaded my eyes, and then many 
3 kisses, gently, rapidly falling on my brow. Then 
$I heard the throbbing. panting heart they came 
from. I arose dizzily and seating Claro, stood 
before her for a moment in silence, passionate 
} words thronging to my lips, but vehemently re- 
pressed by a sense of right. 

While thus combatting my thoughts Clara was 
3 weeping. At last she spoke words that petrified 
$ me. 
; ‘Father is very angry with me. He says he 
S will no longer call me daughter. I have come 
; to you for comfort. You are good, and kind, 
and dear to me.” 

‘*Why is he displeased?” I asked, with effort. 

‘¢Mr. Merkeley proposed for my hand to-day. 
’ Father gave his consent and sent himto me. I 
refused him.” 

** And your reason?” 

“T dislike him. Oh, why will they force me 
from my school-room? Why can’t I be a child 
a little while yet? As long as you will teach me 
I never want to grow into a young woman. Why 
must they take me from this dear, old school- 
room?” 

I resolved to speak now of my departure, 
though not to give the true reason for it. 

**But, my dear pupil, you are a young woman, 
and the school-room is your place no longer. Do 
you not know that my stay here as your teacher 
is to be very short now?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she cried, in an eager, 
frightened tone, holding up her clasped hands; 
but almost instantly she buried her face in them 
and remained silent. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘* very soon—and, Clara, as this 
} quiet room has been witness to our happy studies 
’ and hours of conversation, I wish it to be the 
} scene of our farewell. And this dusky summer 
} eve will conceal any unmanly emotions, so I will 
3 say farewell now—and, Clara, it is too painful 
; to be borne longer, and so—God bless you, and 
} farewell forever.” 

I placed my hand for one moment upon her 
$ bowed head, and afraid to stay longer lest either 
she or I might be hurried into fond, indiscreet 
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words, I left the room and went straight to Mr. } eyes out, becanse her father wanted her to marry 
de Ville. Massa Merkeley.” 
He was pacing the drawing-room impatiently. On the fourth day I proceeded on my journey. 
[ knew he was chafing at his daughter’s opposi- } I looked from the steamboat deck with swim- 
tion to his long-cherished plans. Before I could } ming eyes toward the home that sheltered Clara, 
speak he said, and thought with pain that I was, perhaps, leay- 
‘‘Mr. Kennedy, I wish to consult you. You ing a broken heart behind me. I had chosena 
have much influence with my daughter, and can ; place on the lonely upper deck, where I could 
prevail upon her, I hope, to listen to reason.” ; indulge my thoughts undisturbed, but my pri- 
He then stated the case. vacy was soon intruded upon. A veiled lady 
I replied that I could not help him in this { approached me, and with a glad, fervent pres- 
matter, since I had come to him to request an i sure placed her hand within my own. It was 
immediate discharge. I was sorry I could not} the daring, self-willed child. 
give longer notice, but I felt that I was unfit for ; ‘*Why are you here? How came you here?” 
the resumption of my duties, and that I was only ; I asked, half in alarm, half in joy. 
trespassing on his hospitality in staying. } They persecute me at home,” she replied. 
He supposed I alluded to the state of my ; “I know you love me better than any one on 
health, and strove earnestly to induce me to } earth does, and Mr. Kennedy—I ie 
stay; but the next morning saw me riding sadly } Her imploring eyes were turned to mine, and 
along that forest road which had once brought ; her beautiful, blushing face spoke love on every 
me such a vision of delight on my way to ——, } swift change. 
there to embark for the North. I knew it all before, or the rapture would have 
I knew too well Mr. de Ville’s prejudices, and : overcome me. I only turned sick at heart. 
I depended too little upon the first love of soi It was my trial by fire. 
young a girl, and for so unprepossessing.a person She watched my face. Its paleness seemed to 
as myself, to say one word of my love for her to ; alarm her. A pang of terror and shame at the 
her father. \ thought that perhaps I did not love her, seemed 
I went no further the first day than the next } to strike her dead, and she fell at my feet faint- 
plantation. I received a kind invitation to spend } ing. 
the night at the mansion, and took that occasion; When she revived to perfect consciousness, 
to send back Mr. de Ville’s horse and servant, { which was not for a long time, we were in a 
saying that I felt too weak to travel in that : carriage, her nurse Nelly, Clara and I, and 
manner, and should take the steamboat the next } almost at her father’s door. 
day. } She did not speak one word to me, but tried 
I was too ill, however, to do so. A fever, ; to bury her face in her nurse’s lap. I knew she 
which threatened to make me delirious, attacked } must be prepared for our arrival, and whispered, 
me, but I strove so vehemently to retain my con- ‘*Clara, honor only keeps me silent. To your 
sciousness and not betray Clara or myself, that } father first I must declare. In an hour, I hope, 
after a few hours of stupor I began to conquer } all will be well. Cheer up, dear Clara, and call 
the disease. } every heavenly persuasion to our aid you know 
The family was at first much alarmed, and so well how to use. Your father cannot harden 
went over to acquaint the de Villes with my 3 his heart against them. We are here.” 
state. I waited with impatience the arrival of ; Clara, when assisted from the carriage, hur- 
some one of them to see me, for I felt as if I had } ried up stairs to hide herself in her own apart- 
been parted months from Clara, and longed to } ment, while I explained to Mr. de Ville. Clara 
hear that she was well. But I waited in vain. } had left home the day before, and had remained 
They sent every day to inquire after my health, } all night in the negro quarters to elude pursuit. 
but no one came to see me. It was Clara’s own } Her father had been taken so ill upon hearing 
servant who was the messenger. In my hours? of his daughter’s elopement, that he was still 
of quiet reflection I began to have a truer esti- ‘ confined to his bed. His sons were making every 
mation of her love for me, and to fear that she $ effort to trace her. 
had brought the displeasure of the family upon$ Mr. de Ville’s first impulse was to upbraid me, 
herself by confessing it. I desired my host to $ but justice prevailed, and he moodily thanked 
inquire particularly about the health of the de} me for restoring her tohim. Then I plead my 
Villes the next time the messenger came, and } suit, but he would not listen to me until after 
thereby obtained the consoling news that ‘‘all} the return of his sons, and then they all used 
were well but Miss Clara, who was crying her * their influence in my favor. 
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Meanwhile I had not remained at Mr. de 
Ville’s, but had gone to the same plantation I 
was so kindly received at before. Clara’s bro- 
thers called on me there, and on leaving me 
Hubert, the eldest, said, 

«Kennedy, I have always liked and respected 
you, and if you will take our mad-cap sister 
after she has played such a prank, I shall always 
think her more fortunate than she deserves to 
be.”’ 

**No,” cried Henry, her youngest and favorite 
brother, ‘‘not more fortunate or happy than she 
deserves, for Clara is an angel; but as happy as 
any wife is likely ever to be, if a good, kind, 
honorable fellow for a husband makes her hap- 
piness,” 

I was summoned to Mr. de Ville on the same 
day, and found, when I entered the room, Clara 





standing by his bedside. He held her hand 
firmly, for she had tried to escape, saying ina 
tone meant to be pleasant, but very sarcastic in 
reality, 

**No, no. No running from your punishment. 
Hear from Mr. Kennedy’s own lips that you have 
presented him with your love, and that he re- 
fuses such a graceless daughter for a wife, or 
takes you unwillingly.” 

‘Clara, come. Come, my Clara,” I said, hold- 
ing out my arms, and passionately longing to 
shield her from her father’s mocking reproaches. 
‘*He knows, and you know, and God knows that 
I have long, long loved you from the bottom of 
my soul.” 

She threw herself upon my heart. 

Oh, that all trials borne might bring so great 
a reward. 





THE RIVER 


OF TEARS. 





BY W. D. THOMAS. 





THrovGH a valley drear and lonely 
Floats a dark and sullen stream, 
Visited by shadows only— 
Never by a sun-bright beam; 
On its shore the funeral willows 
In thick, shadowy clusters grow, 
And their branches sweep its waters 
As they onward flow. 


Heavy mists are ever trailing 
O’er that river’s lonesome shore, 

And a mournful sound of wailing 
Haunts the air forevermore; 

Not a flower, sweetly blooming, 
Ever decks that gloomy land, 
But the sedge its dews are weeping 

All along the strand. 





Warbler of the forest never 

There, amid the umbrage sings, 
But above the moaning river, 

Ravens flap their midnight wings; 
And along its shores at even, 

Paled Memories ever glide, 
Bathing oft their faded tresses 

In its rolling tide. 


Dwellers by that lonesome river— 
All who breathe its haunted air, 
Wildly ring their hands forever, 
Half in madness—half despair; 
Cheerless, hopeless dawns the morrow— 
Not a ray of light appears 
In the shadowy Vale of Sorrow— 
By the Stream of Tears. 





THEY TELL ME THAT THE HAND OF TIME. 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





Tuey tell me that the hand of Time 
Has rudely swept aside 

The lustre of thy youthful brow, 
Thy beauteous, blooming pride; 

But if thy heart is still the same, 
From base suspicions free, 

Thou still indeed art beautiful 
And lovely unto me. 


For in thy pure, angelic soul 
True beauty ever dwells; 
And truth and virtue there exist 
Like pearls in Ocean’s shells; 
And having thy fond, truthful heart 
I have an untold prize; 
For in the temple of thy soul 
Thy beauty never dies. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





‘‘WeLcomE, my old friend. When did you 
arrive? I feel as if a mountain breeze was 
blowing through the library; for you bring the 
aroma and freshness of your Alleghanies with 
you.” 

It was my old friend, Jeremy Short, now in 
his eightieth year, and still as hale and hearty 
as most men at sixty, thanks to a life spent 
among the hills! I had not seen him for nearly 
two years. In a moment, I had his hat and 
cane; John was despatched for his trunk; and 
we were sitting cozily by the grate-fire, ‘‘im- 
mortal Will Shakspeare” looking down on us, 
from a copy of the veritable Ellesmere portrait. 

I had been reading ‘‘Hi-a-wa-tha.” My old 
friend took it up. 

‘¢Minnehaha,” he said, “what a beautiful 
name! How like.” And he sighed. 

‘Like what?” I asked, after a pause, during 
which we both contemplated the fire. 

“Like the name of one I knew, fifty years 
ago, when I was at the Black Hills. Poor Menea- 
teeah! The wild flowers have been blooming 
over her, for half a century. She died to save 
my life.” 

I had long known that there was a romance 
of some kind connected with the old man’s life; 
but had never heard the details. The present 
seemed a favorable opportunity. I gave hima 
cigar, for the weed always open the heart, and 
directly he spoke as follows, first shutting the 
library doors, that no profane listeners might 
intrude on the sacred narrative. I give it, as 
near as possible, in his own words. 

When I first saw the upper Missouri—he said 
—there wasn’t a white man had ever crossed the 
Black Hills, or woke with his rifle the echoes of 
the Rocky Mountains. Lewis and Clarke were 
boys at school. The vast prairies, which lie at 
the base of the Corderillas, stretching for hun- 
dreds of leagues toward the Mississippi, had 
never heard the voice of a pale-face, or been 
pressed by the foot of civilization. All was wild, 
solitary and sublime. Even the traders hadn’t 
yet penetrated this wilderness; and the beaver 
built, the buffalo herded, the eagle soared, and 
the red-men hunted safe from Christian rapine 
and wrong. 

St. Louis was then a frontier town, and still 





in possession of the French—what changes fifty 
years have made!—and it was quite a common 
thing for the Sioux to come down there to trade. 
A young brave of that nation was there, when I 
was; I met him at the governor’s; and we soon 
got quite intimate. He was a noble fellow, as 
tall and graceful as an Apollo, and with a volume 
of sinew that might have been the model for a 
Hercules. We went so far as to change names; 
and so he always called me ‘‘the War Eagle.” 
At last he asked me to visit his country, and 
hunt buffalo with him beneath the Black Hills. 
Young and venturesome, it was the very thing I 
wanted. It was something to penetrate where 
no white man had ever been. So bidding adieu 
to civilization, I shouldered my rifle, and plunged 
into the pathless wilderness under the guidance 
of my young Sioux brave. 

You’ve never crossed the prairies, have you? 
You may travel for months upon them without 
seeing a hill, meeting a tree, or speaking to a 
human being. The sun rises and sets on a 
boundless expanse of green. At times you will 
find the prairie as level as the ocean in a calm: 
then for weeks you will travel among rolling 
uplands like the same ocean in a storm; and 
by-and-bye you will come upon short, steep hills, 
like the cross chopt seas at the mouth of a tide 
river. Nowa herd of a hundred thousand buffa- 
loes will go trampling by, shaking the solid earth 
like an earthquake: and now the shadowy out- 
line of some Indian horseman will be seen sweep- 
ing gracefully along the far-off horizon. Amid 
such scenes we journeyed for weeks. When 
hunger overtook us we would bring down a buf- 
falo, light a fire, select the choicest morsel, and 
have a feast worthy of kings; and at nightfall, 
spreading our buffalo robes beneath us, we lay 
down on the velvet turf, with the balmy winds 
lulling us to sleep, and millions of stars glitter- 
ing in the calm, blue sky above. It was a wild 
but fascinating life, full of ever brilliant variety ! 
Now we would be smoking in the wigwam of 
some friendly brave, and now passing some tribe 
of hostile Indians. At such times what a choice 
fellow was my Sioux brave! How he would 


palaver to the old chiefs, and talk of the great- 

medicine-man, as he called me! Or if he thought 

this wouldn’t do, how stealthily he would creep 
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around their villages in the night! Once or 
twice we had to cut our way through: and we 
only escaped a thousand Pawnees, encamped on 
the Platte, by gliding with the current past them 
in a bark canoe during a night storm. At last 
we beheld the Sioux village, far down on the 
horizon; and a hundred warriors, discovering us 
at once, galloped on their fiery steeds, waving 
their lances, and shouting wildly to welcome us. 
They no sooner learned what I was—for few of 
them had ever before seen a white man—than 
they almost dragged me from my horse, and bore 
me in triumph to their village. 

Here I lived for months. Here, too, I met the 
sister of my Sioux friend, a being all beauty and 
grace, and with a complexion so fair that she 
was called ‘‘The Pale-Flower.” Few in any 
clime are so beautiful as was Meneateeah. She 
had an eye like & gazelle, dark and languishing; 
hair, soft and silky, like the tresses of a moun- 
tain-nymph; and a form as light, elastic, and 
sylph-like as ever trod greensward, or haunted 
the classic woodlands of old Greece. Ah! sir, 
she seemed, half the time, floating in air. And 
then how artless she was. It’s no use to deny 
it; woman is sweet, endearing woman the wide 
world over:—and what with chattering in bad 
Sioux, and telling moonlight tales of my own 3 





some dark ravine. I lifted up my voice, waking 
the echoes that had slumbered since creation. 
A crowd of sublime emotions thronged in my 
bosom. Never had civilized foot stood where I 
stood. A continent was beneath me; its past 
history a dream; the names of the races that 
peopled it unknown. The graves of nations were 
under my feet. 

I well remember when, on our return, we first 
caught sight of the Sioux wigwams, dwindled on 
the horizon to a speck; and the eagerness with 
which we pressed on across the prairie to reavh. 
our homes before nightfall. Suddenly we saw a 
crowd issuing from the village, and with slow and 
solemn steps approaching us. The crowd was 
headed by the old men; and contained scarcely 
a single warrior. Instead of the wild, tumultu- 
ous joy, which attended our first arrival, when 
a hundred braves swept huzzaing around us on 
their fleet horses, we were met with solemn 
silence, and all the stoicism of the Indian cha- 
racter. The cause was soon explained. A party 
of our Sioux friends, when returning from a visit 
to a neighboring village, had been waylaid by 
the Pawnees, who, after murdering the braves, 
had carried off the women as captives. My 
sweet prairie-flower was one of the prisoners. 

‘*Does my white-brother hear?” said her bro- 





land, I got to look upon her almost as a sister, } ther, turning to me with unnatural calmness, 
and the dear creature—I really believe—thought } but a fire burning in his dark eye that boded 
of me with even tenderer emotions. But if she}a fearful vengeance, ‘‘does my white-brother 
did, her tongue never breathed it. I fell sick } hear?” 
once, and she was my nurse. I really think if; I answered that I would go with him, to the 
it hadn’t been for her kindness I should have } world’s end, to rescue Meneateeah. A smile of 
died. She bathed my fevered head, sang me } approval lighted up the countenance of the young 
songs to lull me to repose, and almost wept for } chief, as he said in his deep, guttural tones, 
joy when I recovered. **Good—very good. The War-eagle and his 
Well—to hurry on—the Sioux, at this time, 3 brother will be after the dogs of Pawnees before 
were at war with the Pawnees, and it was not } sunset.” 
till half a year after my arrival, that a great} The proposition was hailed with a shout; we 
smoke was held between the hostile chiefs, and { made our preparations for the war-party; and 
the hatchet buried in the big lodge of the village. } before the moon was an hour high, we were 
As soon as this was settled, my Sioux friends } already far upon the track of the flying Pawnees. 
found leisure to escort me to the Rocky Moun- Jl night we continued the pursuit, and only 
tains, where we went for a great hunt. { toward morning paused for a little rest. In an 
In a fortnight we reached our destination— ; hour or two we resumed our march, and night 
and I stood upon one of their lofty peaks, amid ‘had long settled on the prairie before we halted 
the region of eternal snows. Whata magnificent } to bivouack till morning. We had moved for 
scene! Below—peak, cliff, and gentle slope fell }some hours with extreme caution, for we sus- 
down into the plain on either hand, while far } pected the enemy to be in our near neighbor- 
away to the west, over forest and river, the set- { hood; and accordingly when we stopped, run- 
ting sun sunk into the vast Pacific. The eagle} ners were sent out to reconnoitre the Pawnee 
sailed unharmed in these solitary recesses, and ‘camp; and scouts stationed to prevent all pos- 
the sun shone down on clouds thousands of feet sibility of surprise. 
below. Now the hoarse roar of a cataract broke} At my urgent request I had been permitted by 
majestically on my ear, and now the imprisoned the young chief to accompany him to one of these 
wind, like stifled thunder, was heard far down ‘ outposts where he proposed to spend the night. 
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It was a still, hazy evening. A few stars flick- 
ered through the mist; the moon waded heavily 
amid the clouds above; and occasionally the 
wind moaned across the silent prairie, with a 
low, mournful sound. In an hour, however, the 
clouds totally obscured the light, and a thick, 
palpable darkness settled down around us. Oc- 
casionally a low sound, like the stifled neigh 
of a horse, would be heard amid the stillness; 
and then the wailing tones of the night-wind 
would come to the ear with a strange, mysteri- 
ous sound. A couple of hours had passed, when 
I fancied I heard a cry, like that of a human 
voice, coming out of the darkness a short dis- 
tance ahead. I put my ear to the ground, and 
—as I live—heard voices conversing. What they 
said, however, was in a language I knew not. I 
looked hurriedly around to apprise my com- 
panion of our danger; but I found myself—I 
could scarcely credit it—alone. For one minute 
I fancied I saw a dark form, stealing along in 
the uncertain gloom; but even while I looked 
the shadowy appearance vanished. Left to my 
own resources, I did not quail. Hurriedly throw- 
ing my rifle across my arm, with one foot ex- 
tended, and every sense alive with excitement, 
I waited the approach of my foes. Had the 
chance been given me I should have sold my life 
dearly; but all at once, as a dark form rose sud- 
denly before me, I felt myself tripped up, and 
fell prostrate on the prairie. In another instant 
four swarthy figures sprung up at my feet, and 
I found myself a prisoner. My hands were in- 
stantly bound, and I was hurried off toward the 
Pawnee camp. The Indians had approached by 
crawling noiselessly on their hands and feet; 
and while I was looking for them in the gloom, 
they had me already in their power. 

Never shall I forget the emotions of that 
night. I well knew the manner in which pri- 
soners were treated, and I looked forward toa 
death of torture. - Morning at length dawned; 
but it brought me no comfort. The savages 
who held me in their custody seemed to enjoy a 
fiendish delight in anticipating the tortures they 
intended for me. I tried in vain to open a con- 
versation with them; but they pretended not to 
understand me, maintaining a dogged silence. 
At last we reached their village. It was only 
the signal for new insults, Boys, women, and 
children thronged around, heaping opprobious 
epithets upon me, jostling, pelting, spitting upon 
me, and shouting in derision at my bonds. I 
knew it was useless to talk of mercy—I’d sooner 
die than show the white feather—and so I took 
it all as cavalierly as if I'd been used to such 
things from a boy. I was carried triumphantly 





to a lodge in the centre of the village, and left 
to the gaze of the idle and curious, while the 
old men deliberated about my fate. 

What were my emotions during that terrible 
day! It was one thing to appear stoical; but 
another not to feel. I shuddered.to think of my 
probable doom; and I saw no hope of averting 
it. My Sioux friends, I doubted not, would 
hasten to my rescue; but I had seen enough of 
the strength of the village in my hasty passage 
through it, to feel certain that its warriors trebled 
the force of my friends. There was no gleam of 
hope. But I resolved to die as became me. 

At night the lodge was deserted, though a 
couple of warriors kept watch beside the door. 
After a day of agony I was glad to find relief 
even in a last, troubled sleep; for I felt that I 
should never enjoy another. 

I was buried in deep repose, when I fancied I 
heard my name breathed beside me, and awaking 
at the sound I started half up and gazed around 
me. 

It was deep in the night; and everything in 
the village was silent. The fire had gone out in 
the lodge, and its whole interior was wrapped in 
darkness. The door was open, and through ita 
solitary star glimmered in the heaven; while the 
dark form of one of my jailors sat motionless and 
statue-like in the dim obscurity. I was about 
returning again to my rude pillow, satisfied 
that the sound I had listened to was caused by 
my fancy, when I heard my name repeated dis- 
tinctly in a whisper at my elbow, and turning 
suddenly around, I beheld, to my surprise, the 
form of Meneateeah. Astonishment for a mo- 
ment deprived me of speech, and before I could 
recover my utterance, my companion placed her 
finger on her lip, silently motioning toward the 
immovable sentinel at my door; at the same 
instant, before I could comprehend her meaning, 
she had severed the bonds from my hands and 
ancles. I started to my feet with a joy words 
cannot explain. But a motion from my deliverer 
again warned me to be silent. She beckoned me 
to follow her, and hastily lifting one corner of 
the tent, ushered me into the fresh night air. 
Pausing but a moment to listen if our escape 
had been detected, she again imposed silence 
upon me by a gesture, and led the way swiftly 
and silently out of the camp. 

I was too well acquainted with Indian life not 
to know that we momently run the greatest risk 
of discovery, and that certain ruin awaited us 
if surprised in attempting an escape Acute in 
ear, prompt in action, relentless in revenge, it 
was an act amounting to madness to attempt 
flying from our savage foes. As we stole 
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noiselessly through the village I scarcely dared 
to breathe, lest we should arouse the sleeping 
inmates within. Once, the bay of a distant dog 
startled us as it broke athwart the night. Once, 
the wind sighing over the prairie was magnified 
into the voices of pursuers. Meneateeah still 
glided before me, occasivnaly pausing to listen, 
and then stealing softly among the wigwams 
toward the outskirts of the village. Nota word 
as yet had passed between us; and I could not 
account for her opportune aid. How had she 


obtained her liberty? By what means was my} 


prison-house gained unobserved? Even amid 
all our danger I could scarcely refrain from in- 


tears; while she, in all her artless happiness, 
leaned on my shoulder. 

‘*But how did you escape yourself?” said I, 
after a few moment’s silence, ‘and when did you 
learn I was a prisoner? Will the Pale-flower 
tell her brother?” 

She looked up into my face with a glance of 
unreserved confidence, and narrated her capture, 
and the succeeding events up to her appearance 
in my lodge. 

The real object of the attack, she said—anid 
her sunny cheek and bosom crimsoned as she 
$ spoke—was to secure her as the bride of a cele- 
—— young Pawnee chief. He had seen her 





quiring; but my sweet guide always silenced at the village, when attending the council prior 
me by the same hurried gesture. We had just} to our departure for the mountains, and in- 
reached the edge of the village, when suddenly } flamed by a passion for her had disregarded the 
a dark figure emerged into the light! it was a} admonitions of the old men, and wantonly way- 


Pawnee scout returning from the prairie. We 
had scarcely time to glide behind the shadow of 
a lodge when he came so close that I could have 
touched him. I felt my companion tremble vio- 
lently. For a moment I held my breath in agony. 
But directly the scout passed us, and was lost to 
sight behind the clustering lodges. With a thrill 
of joy we found ourselves in another instant on 
the open prairie. A momentary ejaculation of 
gratitude to God burst from my bosom, and then 
turning to my guide, I inquired in what manner 
she had been enabled to lull suspicion and come 
to my aid. 

Until this moment Meneateeah had not only 
uttered no word, but had scarcely lifted her eyes 
from the ground. When she did so now, it was 
with a timid, uncertain glance, half in doubt in 
what manner I would regard her conduct. The 
excitement which had hitherto sustained her had 
passed away, and her native modesty began to 
assert its supremacy. Her words, though soft 
as music, were trembling and low. 

“The Pale flower has done a strange thing in 
the eyes of the white-warrior—has she not? 
The maidens of his own land come not to the 
lodges of their enemy to set free their warriors, 
and Meneateeah should not have done so even 
though she loved the War-eagle like a brother.” 

“No, no,” said I, taking her hand, ‘‘the War- 
eagle owes his life to Meneateeah. The Pale- 
flower is dear to the white-warrior—what can 
he do to repay her?” 

**It is good then—Meneateeah has not done 
wrong?” said the Indian girl, looking up into 
my face, with her dark eyes swimming with the 
tears of joy she could not repress. 


but a brute could have withstood that look. I 


$ laid the peaceable company with which she was 
: travelling. As soon as they reached the Pawnee 
village she was adopted into the family of her 
conqueror, and though loaded with ornaments, 
and treated like a princess, had been narrowly 
: watehed to prevent her escape. ‘Tio every en- 
3 treaty to wed him, however, she had turned a 
deaf ear. At last intelligence arrived that a medi- 
cine man of her tribe, a pale-face warrior, had 
been brought in prisoner, and was the next morn- 
ing to be burned at the stake in the centre of the 
village. In an instant she determined to rescue 
me. Assuming a sudden cheerfulness, she no 
longer turned a deaf ear to the gallantry of her 
captor, but promised to be his at the end of the 
moon, the Great Spirit having warned her ina 
’ dream to name that time. Now the Pawnees are 
} superstitious, and even the ardor of a lover is 
‘ nothing toa dream. So the young brave made 
a virtue of necessity, and was glad to wait a 
fortnight to secure a willing bride. In the ex- 
travagance of his joy, he did what Meneateeah 
had expected, he gave orders that she should be 
no longer treated as a captive. She contrived, 
during the day, to learn where I was confined. 
Night came. She affected to sleep, but in reality 
was waiting for the village to be buried in re- 
pose. Long after midnight, she rose stealthily 
from her couch, escaped unnoticed from the 
lodge, and succeeded in setting me free. 

‘*Whist, whist,” said I, as she ceased her nar- 
rative, and I pointed to the now distant village, 
which we had left already miles behind, ‘‘is not 
that the barking of dogs?” 

She started, like a frightened fawn, and then, 
as the sounds broke distinctly on the still air, 





‘The Pawnee braves are up—they find that 


‘*No, my sweet preserver,” said I. No one ; said, in a voice of alarm, 
Ss 
Ss 


pressed her to my bosom; I kissed away her‘ the War-eagle is flown. See, they seek him,” 
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and as she spoke, the flashing of lights, among 
the lodges, along the horizon, told that our 
enemies were awake to their loss. 

What was to be done? We had scarcely an 
hour’s start, were without horses, and uncertain 
whither to go in order to reach our friends. We 
might in fact be further from them now than 
when we left the village; for the night was so 
dark that we could not see a dozen yards before 
us: and, from the absence of both moon and 
stars, I knew not whether morning was near or 
distant. Our enemies, on the other hand, would 
soon be on our trail, and were moreover mounted 
on the fleetest horses. Discovery I knew would 
be death. But I cheered the noble girl beside 
me, and we hastily pushed on. Nimble as a 
mountain deer, my companion advanced with 
a rapidity that set even me at defiance. But we 
soon found that nothing could save us. Already 
the loud shouts of our pursuers, as they followed 
up our trail, grew nearer and nearer. In spite 
of every exertion, by the end of half an hour, it 
became evident that they would soon overtake 
us. I had no arms, and what defence could I 
make? But, thank God! the increasing dark- 
ness had been the sign of day-break, and the 
grey morning slowly appearing, disclosed to my 
joy, a party of men advancing toward us, whom, 
even in the uncertain light, I knew to be Sioux 
warriors. Their numbers too proved that our 
own brave party had met with that which had 
set out before. They were still far down on the 
horizon however, and our pursuers were rapidly 
pressing on our rear. 

“There is hope,” said the Indian girl in a tone 
of joy, but joy on my account more than on hers, 
“the scalp of the War-eagle shall not dry in the 
Pawnee lodge. He will return to his people. 
See—the braves of my tribe are nigh.”’ 

‘You are weary, Meneateeah,” said I, per- 
ceiving she fell behind as she spoke, ‘‘you can- 
not go on any longer. I will remain with you, 
and meet our fate. Or, stay, I can bear you in 
my arms.” 

‘*No, no,” said she eagerly, ‘‘the Pale-flower 
is not weary. But if the Pawnee’s arrow is 
sharp, had it not better pierce the weak girl 
than the great brave.” 

“‘What!”’ said I, stopping suddenly, but half 
penetrating her meaning. 

“Only that the Pale-flower can die for the 
white-warrior,” was her simple answer, as she 
drew her robe around her, and looked into my 
face, ‘‘but hark! the Pawnee dogs see us—fly— 
fly!” ° 

Had you been there, on that treeless prairie, 
and seen a horde of enraged savages galloping in 


your rear, waving their arms frantically on high, 
and shouting, with demoniac exultation, over 
the anticipated slaughter of their victims, you 
would have some idea—I. may say—of what 
danger really is, But the noble devotion of the 
sweet girl’s words drove all this for a moment 
from my mind; and it was not till she urged me 
again to hasten that I forgot my admiration of 
her in the sense of our mutual danger. I cast 
a hurried look behind, and saw that before five 
minutes, unless some miracle happened, the 
Pawnee lances would be driven through us. Our 
only hope was in the succor of the Sioux, whe 
were now sweeping down on their fiery horses, 
with the speed of a whirlwind. Two warriors 
from their body, as well as one swarthy savage 
from our pursuers, were respectively far in ad- 
vance of their several parties; and if we could 
escape the latter, we should gain the protection 
of our friends before the rest of his force could 
come up. Aware of this the Pawnee was urging 
$ his steed forward with incredible velocity. All at 
3 once I saw him drop his spear, and I shouted en- 
couragingly to my companion, thinking that we 
were at length safe. But the wily savage, fear- 
$ful that one might escape, if he trusted to his 
§ lance, had only resigned it for a more effective 
‘weapon. Rapidly assuming his bow, he fitted 
an arrow to the string, and riding at full speed 
to within a dozen yards, he drew the weapon 
along his right thigh, and let fly the missile 
with a short quick cry, and a force that would 
have driven it through the bosses of a Grecian 
buckler. Truly and unerringly sped the shaft, 
aimed directly at my heart, and in an instant I 
would have fallen its prey, had not Meneateeah, 
perceiving the mark, sprung with a rapid gesture 
before me, and received it in her bosom. But 
she was avenged, for, at that instant, the arrow 
of the foremost Sioux quivered to the feather in 
the Pawnee’s breast. The blood gushing in 
torrents across my preserver’s breast withdrew 
my attention, however, from the combatants, so 
that I neither saw nor heard anything of the 
ensuing conflict, I caught her hastily in my 
arms, forgetting everything in that moment’s 
agony. Poor, sweet, devoted being—she had first 
periled, and now sacrificed her life for mine! I 
would hove given worlds to have saved her. 

‘‘Meneateeah—my preserver. Oh, she is 
indeed gone,” I exclaimed, wiping away a few 
drops of the sanguinary torrent from her face. 

Her eyes had been closed, but as I spoke, 
:she opened them faintly, pressed my hand, 
’ murmuring in tones scarcely audible, ‘will the 
} —white-warrior—think sometimes—of poor— 
> Meneateeah ?” 
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I answered by a gesture, for I could not speak. 
Hot tears rained down my cheek. I turned away 
that she might not see them. 

‘*The—white brave will—see his—lodges and 
tribe. The Pale-flower—is happy.” 

I could not speak. I pressed my lips to her 
cold, cold brow. 

‘‘ Brother — fare—well;—the Great Spi—rit 
waits,” she slowly articulated. A faint smile 
flickered across her features; her head fell 
heavily upon my bosom; she was dead! She 
was dead, but her last thought had been one of 
joy, that, by the sacrifice of her life, I should 
behold my home once more. 

With the consciousness that all was over, a 





total forgetfulness of everything, but her fatal 
devotion, came over me. I remained stupified, 
with her form resting in my arms, gazing in- 
tently on the features of the murdered girl. 
How long it may have been, I know not; but a 
deep guttural voice at length startled me. 

‘*War-eagle,” it said, ‘‘it is the brother of the 
Pale-flower speaks—look up—she is avenged.” 

I raised my head. The chief stood before me, 
every muscle rigidly set, as he held above his 
slaughtered sister, the trophies of the Pawnee’s 
fate. 

Not a man of that band of murderers ever 
reached their camp. They died beneath the 
arrows of the avenging Sioux. 





MY SISTER. 





BY D. HARDY, JR. 





Once I had an angel sister, 
Lovely as a Summer’s dream, 
With a voice as sweet and gentle 
As the music of a stream; 
All so beautiful and holy, 
Was the love-light of her eyes; 
Sister angels must have lent it 
From their home within the skies, 


Fair and sunny were her tresses, 
As a waving tress can be; 

Kind in heart and pure in spirit, 
None more happy were than she; 

Ever patient, meck and holy, 
Lifting up herself to God, 

Striving to make others happy, 
Wheresoe’er her footsteps trod. 





Her young heart was ever happy, 
Holding in it something dear, 

Some kind word—a gleam of sunshine, 
That would never fail to cheer; 

But the angels, on their pinions, 
From the glory-homes afar, 

Came and bore her spirit upward, 
Where the pure and sinless are. 


Now I love to think her spirit 
“Comes to visit me in dreams,” 

That it gently hovers o’er me, 

Like the shadow over streems. 
Well I know of all the pictures 

That now hang on mem’ry’s wall, 
That of my departed sister, 

Is the dearest of them all. 





I KNOW BY THE SMILE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERNARDO TASSO. 





BY J. H. MCNATGHTON. 





I xyow by the smile 
That deepens, the while, 

The rose-tinted glow of thy cheek, 
That safe in thy heart, 
Untainted by Art, 

Doth slumber the passion I seek. 


No rude storm shall blow, 
Nor Kamsin shall know 
The flame that illumines my soul— 
Ah! gentle, and meek 
" As the bosom I seek, 


Is the sigh Zephyr wafts to my goal. : 





Elysian bow’rs, 
Enguarded by Hours, 
May never allure me again, 
The sweet-scented grove 
Shall tempt me to love, 
When night-birds repeat the sweet strain. 


Then chide not, nor blame, 
If swift to a flame 
That slumbering passion shall rise, 
Thou’lt know of a truth, 
That love in thy youth 
Ts the sweetest cup man can devize. 
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ANNE GAGE. 





BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 





Tus Hamans lived in Washington. They were; added Mary, ‘‘that you should propose an omni 
of that class, so numerous and respectable, in { bus, you who would not go to the Denham’s great 
that city of magnificent distances, denominated } party because you could not have a carriage—an 
poor and proud, The daughters, Mary and Au-{ omnibus! ridiculous!” she added, in a tone the 
gusta, were both beautiful. Mary was tall, prin- { reverse of respectful. 
cess-like, with flashing black eyes and a brunette. “But you can stop at the Capitol gate!” an- 
Augusta was medium in size, with rich hazel} swered Mrs. Haman, lifting her eyes from her 
orbs, graceful manners, and as haughty as if she} book. ‘You won’t meet anybody that is any- 
were not poor. Both looked forward to marriage } body at this time of the day. Only wear thick 
as. a cure for all the ills that poverty is heir to. } shoes if you have any mercy on my ears, and 
Mary had more than attracted the regard of a} don’t trouble me with your cough all winter as 
United States Senator, a widower and very hand-$ you did last. I beg you, girls, look in the 
some, who was on his way, at the time our sketch } mirror,” she, added, with more energy, ‘‘and 
opens, to the city of Washington, and to his}; glance at your very prepossessing faces. I won- 
honorable seat. der how they would strike one in a ball-room? 

Some domestic scenes are particularly pleas- } It does seem strange that you are never happy 
ing, others vice versa. We will introduce our} at home, but always sighing and lamenting.” 
readers into the family of Mr. John Haman, who “Well, it’s so bard to do without a carriage, 
had kept his carriage, and who had been reduced, } and we have been so used to it.” 
it was rumored, by the heartless extravagance ‘“‘Herman Greenville is coming,” said her 
of his wife and daughters. It is nine o’clock in } mother, significantly. 
the morning. By a pretty, air-tight stove a faded 3 Augusta thought of his great fortune and 
woman lingers, nearly smothered in the crimson } noble face, and was reconciled. True, he had 
cushions. She is reading a novel, an absorbing ; not seen her for three years, but he had eorres+ 
and affecting romance, as is evidenced by the} ponded with her father all that time, and always 
two pale streaks meandering through her rouge. ; reverted to her in pleasing terms. She felt sure 
In one hand she holds a little screen to keep the ; of him, because she was so beautiful. 
sunshine from her face, being too lazy to change An expensive shopping tour finished, the 
her position. young ladies deigned to re-enter the lumbering 

Enter her daughters negligently dressed, their; omnibus. A handsome, frank-looking man, very 
beautiful faces disfigured with frowns, muttering 3 tall and broad-shouldered, and with the air of 
spitefully at the rain. one who feels himself headforemost in the nobi- 

“I wish Anne Gage would come here!” cries $ lity of intellect, had just taken his seat, and 
Augusta, fretfully. ‘She is only a dress-maker } Augusta crimsoned at his eager glance of admi- 
and used to muddy streets; it is ridiculous that; ration. She remembered those sparkling eyes, 
she will not go out to work.” that full, broad brow, though evidently she had 

“Oh! dear,” echoed Mary, ‘if papa could? grown beyond his knowledge. It was Herman 
only have kept our carriage, selfish man! He} Greenville. Again the omnibus stopped; a pale, 
might, I know, if he had pleased; the streets} sweet-featured girl, attired in deep mourning, 
are not fit to walk, and our trimmings must be} came gracefully but slowly in. -Her dress was 
bought, our dresses must be fitted.” poor, but genteel; her face one of that rare type 

‘“‘Take an omnibus,” pipes a voice from the} that is never forgotten. A beautiful smile took 
crimson cushions, and all is still again. The § the place of her anxious, worn expression, and 
hero is just emerging from a cave five miles long, } she spoke in a sweet, low-toned voice to Augusta. 
and hurrying to the assistance of his lady-love, } The haughty girl gave her one glance of scorn, 
who in a white satin dress struggles with ban-; and turned her handsome head toward her sister, 
ditti. ’ who responded with an insulting smile. Instantly 

“An omnibus!” cried the beautiful girls, to-$ a look of keen pain darkened the face of the 
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‘gether, with curling lips. ‘Of all things, mother,” ; stranger. He noted how the poor child’s color 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 





changed, leaving that fair cheek deathly pale. 
He saw how vainly she strove to keep back the 
tears that would come, and turned aside that 
none might see the quivering lips. 

That night Herman Greenville sat in a humble 
room, listening to a tale of sorrow. He heard 
how a friend he had once valued died in poverty 
and want. He learned what a young, delicate 
girl, bred in affluence can endure, when cruel 
necessity compels. Dear Anne Gage, with her 
own hands she had supported a widowed mother, 
and two little sisters, nobly scorning the charity 
for which her reputation must suffer; he saw, 
too, the unnatural brightness of that mournful 
eye—the deep flush on her cheek, and he said, 
mentally, ‘‘She is. too gentle, too modest, too 
beautiful for such a life!” 

‘«What are you doing now?” he asked. 

“Making silk dresses for Mary and Augusta 
Haman,” she replied, sadly smiling; and then 
she told him how she had known them in better 
days—for she felt an unaccountable yearning to 
confide in him, because he had known and loved 
her father—and how they seldom spoke to her 
now except on matters of business; and then her 
lips quivered again—he knew for what recollec- 
tion. 

She could not understand his kind manner, 
and when he said, ‘‘ My child, put by that work,” 
she looked up wonderingly in his handsome face. 
But before long she comprehended his meaning— 
ah! it was a happy day for her when she first 
saw Herman Greenville. 

“I can’t think what to make of it!” exclaimed 
Augusta, sinking breathlessly into a seat. ‘‘ Anne 





Gage has taken the liberty of sending our dresses 
home. I went there to take her to task about it, 
but she had three or four dress-makers there 
herself, and brocade and satin lay round in heaps. 
She looked so little like herself I hardly knew 
her; bright, fresh, handsome—absolutely beau- 
tiful; and her mother told me she would be mar- 
ried in a week. Who even can it be to, I won- 
der? I’m sure I can’t think. A rich and honor- 
able man, her mother said; strange, isn’t it?” 

‘* By-the-way,” asked Mrs. Haman, after com- 
menting upon this strange news, ‘‘does Mr. 
Greenville appear in the least lover-like? It 
seems to me not.” 

Augusta blushed. ‘You see him only in 
company, mamma,” she answered. She was 
ashamed to confess that all her art, her beauty, 
her youthful fascination were thrown away upon 
this elegant man. Her own heart had become 
deeply interested, and she had determined upon 
playing some new trick of coquetry, when one 
day she grew deadly pale upon the receipt of a 
delicate bridal card. 

Mrs. and Mrs. Herman Greenville, Anne Gage. 

“It was your conduct in that omnibus!” ex- 
claimed Mary. ‘I saw the change come over 
his face! F knew him—I knew it was Mr. 
Greenville. Oh! Augusta, your pride!” 

“To think that my dress-maker should marry 
a Senator,” gasped Augusta; ‘‘I never shall 
want to look her in the face—and she is more 
than my equal now.” 

‘*Yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Haman, with a woe- 
begone visage, ‘‘Anne Gage is to-day the richest 
woman in Washington.” 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 





BY MARV E. WARD. 





Longer, darker grow the shadows 
As the glorious sun descends, 
And with brightly gleaming dew-drops 
Every leaf and floweret bends; 
Then the moon, in silvery splendor, 
Wends her way through starry skies, 
While the welcome spirit slumber 
Comes and shuts my weary eyes. 


Bids my mind forget the present, 
Takes me to my home again, 
Where encircled with love’s sunshine, 
I forget all care and pain; 
Tells me of a gentle mother, 
Lowly wrapt in earth’s embrace, 
Whose pure, Heavenly spirit praises 
Him who saved her by his grace. 





wenn nn 


Then my darling infant brother 
Floats before my mental gaze, 
And the happy hours departed 
With the smiles of other days; 
Then I think of him in Heaven, 
Robed in raiment pure and white, 
Yet not purer than the spirit 
Born of Heavenly love and light. 


Thus when grief and cares surround me, 
Spirits bright seem hovering near, 
Ever watchful of the wanderer 
Who hath none on earth to cheer; 
And when life’s dull day is ended, 
And death’s twilight shadows come, 
Then will angels, pure and glorious, 
Gently bear my spirit home. 
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MY AUNT EDITH’S LOVE. 





BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “‘THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER, 
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“Now in her snowy shroud she lies— 
Her lily lid half veil her eyes— 

As if she looked with wild surprise 

Up at her soul in Paradige.”—Cnivers. 

IT was nine years old, and my mother only 
twenty-five, when over our house fell a great 
darkness, the bitterness, and the shadow of 
death. My mother was very beautiful. ‘‘Sweet 
Effie Snow’’ had been the name by which all the 
villagers called her in the happy days of her 
childhood; happy, save that she had never 
known a mother’s love. She had scarcely missed 
it, however, so tenderly had she been cared for 
by her widowed father, and her elder sister, 
Edith. At fifteen, her girlish heart had yielded 
itself up in passionate adoration to my stately, 
noble father, and she’had become his wife. 

He was many years older than she, and the 
world used to call him grave and stern, but he 
was never so to her; his fairy, his darling, his 
little ‘‘snow-baby,” as he used, laughingly, to 
call her. A very handsome man was my father; 
his figure was dignified and noble, and his dark, 
deep eyes were fuller of tenderness than any 
eyes I ever looked into, save, well, it’s no matter 
for the exception, perhaps, your own heart is 
making one also. They had lived together, my 
parents, a kind of enchanted life, full of beauty, 
of love, of dreams; leading through green 
meadows, into which no apple of discord had 
ever fallen; beside the stlll waters of peace. I 
was their only child, and they never tired of me, 
orof each other. Day after day, in the long, blue 
summer, mother would tie on her light straw hat, 
and we would all three go forth together, into 
the fields and woods, and there my stately father 
would lie, hour after hour at her feet, and read 
to her old legends of knights and ladies, and 
tender lays of ‘the love that hopes, and endures, 
and is patient.” 

At last, they told me, God was going to give me 
a baby brother or sister. I was sent ‘o spend a 
few days with a friend, two or three miles away, 
and when I came back, I was told I should find 


the sweet, new-comer. I shall remember to my 


_ 
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**No other child shall ever be to us like this, 
our first one, shall there, Guy?” she said, with 
faltering voice. 

He bent over her, and kissed her. ‘‘No, Effie, 
no, little snow-darling, no other ever could be. 
[ think a first child is like a first love. It touches 
a chord that has never befere trembled, and both 
are sweeter than anything that can ever come 
again.” 

I went away with my heart thrilling to her 
murmured words, and the passionate clasp of 
her tender arms; with my cheek wet with her 
tears. 

Three days after I stood alone, toward night- 
fall, at the gate of my friend’s house. I sawa 
carriage whirling swiftly down the road. It 
stopped, and my father sprang from it, in a rest- 
less, hurried manner, very unlike himself. He 
caught me frantically in his arms, and strained 
me to his bosom. 

‘*My own child,” he murmured, ‘poor little 
lamb, poor, lonely, desolate little thing; come, 
I must take you home with me.” 

My child-heart grew heavy with an undefined 
fear. I went away for my things, and in the 
meantime, my father, had a few moments con- 
versation with the lady of the house. When I 
came back he lifted me tenderly into the car- 
riage, and we drove rapidly away. 

‘Is there a new baby?’ I asked, my childish 
eagerness overmastering my terror at his altered 
manner. I have learned since, that a great 
sorrow can seldom school itself to make choice 
of words. My father answered me with a 
startling abruptness. 

‘¢ My child,” he said, ‘‘you are my only child 
still; your mother is dead!” 

I threw myself into his arms. I sol bed wildly. 
My figure shook in his clasp, and I felt other 
tears falling thick and fast among my curls, I 
do not think he had wept before. His eyes had 
looked tearless, his face rigid, but it did him 
good now. After a little while he smoothed my 
hair tenderly, and holding me closer to his 
bosom, he said, 


‘¢My little girl must not weep so. God will 


dying day, how my mother drew me to her, and ‘ take care of her, and some day, if she is very 
kissed me again and again, her brown eyes all} good, she will go and see her mother io 


luminous with tears. 


heaven.” 
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I saw he was struggling to regain his com- 
posure, and I aided him by controlling myself, 
and only weeping very quietly. 

When we reached home, he, himself, took off 
my bonnet, and hung it up, smoothed back my 
hair, and then, taking my hand, led me into the 
parlor. There, upon a bier, my mother lay. I 
thought I had never seen her so beautiful. The 
lids were closed over her eyes, her shining hair 
lay about her face and marble shoulders, in rich 
heavy curls; she was clad in white, and cn one 
fair arm lay a new-born babe, like its mother, 
dead. Its tiny fingers were clasped around a 
just opening white rose-bud, and all about, both 
mother and child, flowers had been arranged, 
with surpassing taste. The radiance of the 
setting sun just touched the glittering curls 
with gold, and illumined the dead face with a 
look of saintly peace. 

For a moment my father gazed calmly upon 
her wondrous beauty. Then loosing my hand 3 
from his clasp, he sank down on his knees beside 
her, with his arms thrown across her form. She 
did not look like one dead, but far more like the 
snow-image to which he used playfully to liken 
her. Death had but heightened the exquisite 
fairness, which, in life, made her name of Effie 
Snow so singularly appropriate. 

“Oh, my own Effie,” he cried out, in his deep 
agony, ‘‘would to God I could have died for 
thee; my darling, my beautiful, my lone life’s 
pearl. Come back, oh, sainted one, to your 
place in my bosom, or ask the God who has 
called you, to summon me hence, also.” 

I crept up to him, and stole between his arms, 
very nigh his heart. I laid my head upon his 
breast, and then I said, ‘‘Don’t die, dear papa; 
who would take care of Katie?” 

He clasped me fervently to his bosom. ‘No, 
I will not die. I will do the work Effie left to 
me, in her last moments. She bade me live to 
bring up her child, to make you fit to meet her 
in the beautiful city, whither she was goiug. 
Katie, child, we are all the world to each other 
now.” 





II. 


“Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
Clear without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 

Of her still spirit; locks not wide dispread, 

Madonna-wise on either side her head; 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The Summer calm of golden charity.” 
TENNYSON. 


Turee weeks after my mother had been buried, 
I entered my father’s library one morning. He ; 
was just sealing a letter, and looking up as I? 
entered, he said, 
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‘‘T have been writing to your aunt Edith. 
Your mother wished me to ask her to come and 
take charge of you, You need—every girl needs 
& woman’s guidance to grow up the true, pure 
woman I would see my daughter. Your aunt 
Edith reared your mother, and my only prayer 
is that she may make you like her. I don’t 
know why she has never married, for she is one 
of the noblest persons I ever knew.” 

‘*Is she any like—like my mother?” I faltered. 
I could not learn to speak those words calmly. 

‘*No, Katie, very little. She is twelve years 
older, a great deal quieter, a great deal less im- 
pulsive, a great deal less beautiful, and yet, 
there is a kind of family resemblance. You 
have never seen her since you were a baby.” 

For some reason, I knew, aunt Edith had 
never visited us. She used to plead her inces- 
sant care of my aged grandfather, but, I know, 
this reason had never quite satisfied my mother, 
who loved her older sister with an intense affec- 
tion. She used herself to go back sometimes to 
the old homestead, but since I was a year old, 
she had never taken me. The year before her 
death, she had gone home to her father’s funeral, 
and I remembered her saying she had tried in 


; vain to persuade Edith to return with her., 


‘‘Will she come, do you think, father?” I 
asked, looking up. 

**Yes, I think so, when she knows it was 
Effie’s dying wish.” A quick change passed 
over his face as he said these words. He 
couldn’t yet hear the sound of that sweet name 
Effie, even on his own lips, without an under- 
thrill of agony. My mother had been loved; 
oh! how I thanked God in after years for the 
knowledge, truly and well. 

Soon a letter was received in reply. My aunt 
Edith would come. To her, she said, the call of 
Effie’s wishes was a sacred one, for no one on 
earth could loved her bright, beautiful child- 
sister as she had done. She did not wish my 
father to come after her, as he proposed; he 
must not leave Katie; she could come just as 
well alone. 

In two weeks she came. From the first 
momeut she won my heart. She was a pale, 
quiet woman, with a few threads of grey, among 
the soft tresses of her plainly banded, brown 
hair. Her mouth, I always notice mouths, was 
very sweet in its expression, lovely, with a 
patience it must have been years in learning. 
Her chief claims to the possession of beauty 
resided in her eyes; large, brown eyes, very like 
my mother’s, save that instead of the joyous, 


looks like birds 
Flying strait way to the light.” 
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There Jay in their depths the shadow of a life- 
time’s sorrow. They were very full of tears 
when she kissed me, as tenderly as my mother 
used, and called me her Effie’s child, her own 
darling. I saw the color slowly rise to her 
pale cheek when my father said, holding her 
hand, 

“You will promise to be a mother to her, 
Edith?” 

She kept her word faithfully. From that hour 
I was never suffered to know the grief of the 
motherless. Her kind care was ever about me, 
her ear ever open to my sorrows, and her heart 
was my pillow every night. Dear aunt Edith! 
How many times I tired her, and yet how un- 
failing was her patience. I think, too, that her 
gentle presence softened my father’s grief. 
There was something of his dead Effie in her 
brown eyes, and in the sweet, womanly taste 
which beautified his home, the quiet grace which 
lent such a charm to her every movement. 

Six years had passed thus, and it was my 
fifteenth birth-day. I went alone, asI had done, 
on every birth-day since my mother died, into a 
little dressing-room, opening out of her nuptial 
chamber, which was preserved sacred to her 
memory. Here everything spoke of her. The 
pictures upon the wall were the work of her 
hands; the lounges were covered with cushions 
which she had embroidered; on a little stand in 
the corner was an antique crystal vase, which 
she was wont to fill every morning with flowers; 
+ and in front of the window stood the desk, at 
which she had written so many hours. I do not 
think my father had ever entered this room 
since her death. I think he could not have 
borne it. Even I went there, as I said, but once 
a year. 

For the first time I sat down before her desk, 
and opened it. The first thing which met my 
eye was a closely written sheet of paper. I 
glanced at it, at first, not knowing for whom it 
was intended, and when I saw it was addressed 
to my father, I read on, I could not help it. It 
was evidently written at different times, not long 
before her death. Its contents formed a kind of 
letter of farewell. It said:— 

‘*My husband, my heart’s most precious trea- 
sure, I feel a presentiment that soon I am going 
to leave you. It may not be, and yet something 
tells me, a still, small voice, which day and night 
speaks to my ear, that ere long your feet will 
roam alone over the meadows, will climb alone 
the paths of the woodland. In a few weeks my 
hour of trial will come, and then I think the 
Heavenly Father will summon me. They will 
lay a dead babe upon my dead breast, and you, 








my beloved one, will kneel in despair beside me. 
Oh, then, I pray my God, that light from heaven 
may shine through the clouds upon you, and the 
blessed hope of the resurrection may make rain- 
bows of your tears. 

‘‘Oh, my husband, blessed be God, we have 
loved each other. No memories of harsh, un- 
loving words, no shadow of unshared grief, no 
mist of unsoothed tears can come between us, 
making the heavy sorrow of this parting heavier. 
Not one thought even of bitterness, has saddened 
the ten sunny years that I have walked, or sat, 
by your side, or slept in your bosom. 

‘Ten years, and yet it seems but the other ~ 
day, that I was trimming roses in my hair, and 
putting on my blue dress in my own childhood’s 
home, because I expected my noble lover, and 
he liked blue dresses and roses. We have not 
grown old much since then. We have only grown 
together; each day dearer, more precious, more 
necessary to each other. And now, I must go 
forth without you, oh, I feel that I must. Every 
moment the voice in my heart says so more 
luudly. For the first time in ten years we must 
be separated, and I must go forth alone into the 
valley and the shadow of death. But I fear no 
evil. On the summits of the distant hills, I can 
see the eternal light of heaven, and I know that 
angel pinions will bear me over the deep waters 
that lie between. In my soul is no doubt, nor 
even sorrow, for the future years that lie 
betwixt us seem very short, and I grieve only 
for you, and for our child. 

**I wish Edith to take care of her; and now, 
my husband, it will not be wrong to tell youa 
secret; the only one, beloved, that I ever kept 
from you. Edith loves you. Before we were 
married, I made the discovery, but I would not 
so wrong her pure heart as to let even you know 
it. This is why she never married; why she 
was unwilling to visit us. She never dreamed 
that I suspected her secret, but I did, and, oh, 
Guy, over and over I blessed her in my heart, 
as I saw the secret tears fall upon the bridal 
robes she was fashioning for me. The night 
before our marriage I slept, as I had done all 
my life, in her arms. When she thought me 
sound asleep, she gently put me from her, and 
rising, knelt down before the bed, and prayed 
for us. Oh, Guy, such a prayer I have never 
heard. There was in it deathless love; wild, pas- 
sionate tenderness; such faith as could remove 
mountains;\above all, self-immolation, and the 
smothered wail of a breaking heart. 

‘*Not for one moment did she grudge me your 
love. She would have died to make me happy. 
How I longed to let her know that I understood 
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her, but for this, my appreciation of her spotless 
delicacy was too exalted, But now, standing 
near to death, as I fear I am, I must tell you, 
the love of such a woman as Edith is a priceless 
treasure, a blessing unspeakable. Guy, there is 
no jealousy in death. I think she would make 
your lonely life brighter. No where else could 
you find such a mother for our child. If you 
can love her, I wish you would woo and win 
her. Let her long-enduring love have its de- 
served reward. 

‘*I do not ask you to continue to love me best. 
I know your heart, and it is needless. Edith is 
far more worthy than I am, but then she can 
never love you more, and well I know the place 
your child-wife has held, must forever remain 
vacant. We have loved too tenderly; there 
have been too many blessed interchanges of 
hope and happiness in the golden past, for any 
other ever to he as much one with you as Effie; 
but Edith, my sister, is a noble woman, and I 
do think she would make your life brighter. If 
you love her, if you woo her, so wooing, you 
have your wife’s blessing.” 

For many moments I sat, holding the letter in 
my hand, my tears falling fast. It was such a 
revelation to me from the young life, so early 
closed; the young heart long ago turned to 
grave mouid; the pure saul, waiting even now, 
for its beloved, far upon the distant hills of 
heaven. 

At length I arose, and folding the letter, 
sought my father in his library. 

“Papa,” I said, ‘dear papa, here is a letter 
for you, which I found to-day in my mother’s 
desk. Have you ever seen it?” 

‘“*No, my child!”” His voice trembled, and so 
did the hand which he reached forth to take it. 
He held it, without unfolding it, and seemed to 
wait for me to retire. 

“Papa,” I said, once more, as I opened the 
door, ‘‘I read it; I could not help it, for # was 
from her; please to forgive me?” 

Three weeks after, he asked me the question, 
which I had been all the time expecting. 

‘‘Katharine, my child, you know the contents 
of that letter, would you be willing to call your 
aunt Edith, mother?” 

**More than willing, my father; glad; only, 
papa, please to forgive me; but you would not 
love her, would you, quite as well as——” 

“As Effie, Katharine? ah, my child, you little 
know the heart. There is no love like first love; 
no light can brighten the set of day like its 
morning sunshine.” 

A few moments afterward, I saw him walking 
fm the garden beside aunt Edith. It was quite 





late when they returned, and her face was very 
pale, but the life-long sorrow in her brown eyes 
had given place to something I should have 
called happiness, supreme happiness, but that it 
was too holy. 

In a few weeks they were married. Aunt 
Edith looked very lovely in her sober grey silk, 
with the few white roses I would twine in her 
soft hair. 

From that day, my father's health, delicate 
for several years, began visibly to decline. Oh, 
how patiently she nursed him. To be in his 
presence, to hear him sometimes call ler his 
wife, seemed happiness’enough for her. Day 
and night she hovered over him like a guardian 
angel, and when at last, in the solemn midnight, 
his summons came, she knelt at his bed’s head, 
and supported him on her arm. 

For awhile his mind seemed wandering. He 
talked as if his dead Effie were once more beside 
him, and they were roaming over the fields, as 
of old, ‘This brook is too deep for you, my 
wee-thing, my snow-baby,” he said, in such 
tender tones as soften a proud man’s voice when 
he speaks to one dearer than life. ‘Wait a 
moment; there, I will carry you, so, in my 
bosom, you fairy, you brown-haired little darl- 
ing.” 

Again he seemed to think her tired, and he 
called her to come and hide her bright head on 
his shoulder, and let him hold her until she 
got rested. At last, he opened his eyes, and 


reason seemed coming back to him. He groped © 


among the bed clothes with his hands, and said 
feebly, 

‘She is gone, is the not, my Effie? A shining 
band, with bright wings, carried her away; this 
is not her; this is Edith. Good Edith, dear 
Edith, you have been very kind to me, and God 


3 will bless you. I am going now, and I leave my 


Katie in your care. Kiss mé, loved ones, both 
of you. Hush, I hear them singing; and Effie! 
I see ber all in white; where she said she would 
wait for me; the other side of the ever-flowing 
river. Father in heaven, receive, receive my 
spirit.” 

There was one low moan; the sole token of 
the anguish of dissolution: then, with wide 
open eyes, and a quick, glad cry, as if for him, 
the day was dawning, his soul passed, and I was 
left in the solemn midnight—doubly orphaned! 
Edith was a widow. 

She considered me a sacred charge; she lived 
to see me happy in a home of my own, with fond 
hearts about me, and then she died, as she had 
lived, faithful to the one love of her patient 
life. 
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THE DEAD BRIDE. 





BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 





CHAPTER I. 

‘¢Wuy so thoughtful ?—so melancholy, I might 
almost say—my darling mother?” said Eva May- 
nard, after she had for some time silently watched 
her mother’s countenance. 

‘Have not I cause, Eva, when the close of 
another week robs me of my daughter?” 

‘‘Nay, dear mother, not so. In Eustace you 
will gain a son.” 

‘*Perhaps.” 

‘‘Perhaps, mother? Oh! that is unkind. 
Surely you cannot doubt that Eustace loves and 
respects you as he ought? Do you think your 
Eva could love any one who did not love her 
mother?” 

Eva wound her arms round her mother as she 
spoke, and looked half reproachfully in her face. 

*“*No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Maynard, part- 
ing the thick curls from Eva’s forehead, and 
kissing it. ‘I have no'such thought. 1 believe 
Eustace feels toward me as he ought; and I am 
sure that he loves you with unbounded tender- 
ness.” 

Eva’s arms involuntarily pressed her mother 
closer. 

‘‘But,” continued Mrs. Maynard, ‘‘there is 
something singular in his perfectly unconnected 
situation, and notwithstanding his apparent 
frankness % 

‘‘Apparent!—dear mother, your love for me 
makes you unjust to Eustace, Is it his fault 
that his parents are dead? Is it his fault that 
when he found the property they left him, too 
small to support him in the rank to which he 
was born, he resolved to make himself inde- 
pendent of his unkind relations by his own in- 
dustry? Surely, mother, you would have done 
just so. And is it not natural that a spirit so 
lofty as his, should sbrink from remembering 
those who scorned his orphan poverty? Oh! he 
possesses every virtue.” 

‘*He possesses your heart, at least,” said Mrs. 
Maynard, smiling faintly. ‘And that convic- 
tion, Eva, together with my failing health—do 
not look so pale, my child! has won my consent 
to this, I fear, premature union. You are very § 
young, and although Frederic Eustace appears } 
to possess many noble qualities -——” 

** Appears—oh! mother.” 








‘*My dear child, every man, even the most 
worthy, is under a mask in the presence of the 
woman whom he loves, and wishes to win. They 
use a sort of involuntary, unconscious hypocrisy, 
in trying to appear to the best advantage. A 
woman can seldom judge correctly of a man’s 


: character, especially on one essential point, tem- 


per, unless she sees him habitually in the society 
of his own family. -Frederic’s temper is, I fear, 
not very good.” 

‘*But not bad, mother, surely. Hasty he is, 
indeed—but his anger is like a flash of light- 
ning—gone as soon as seen.” 

‘‘Yes, Eva; but does the lightning never kill 
with its momentary glance?” 

A shade of care darkened Eva’s brilliant face 
—she bent her head, and sat with her eyes fixed 
on the carpet. But she was seventeen, and in 
love. A rapid step sounded in the hall. ‘Here 
is Frederic!” she exclaimed, springing with re- 
novated smiles to meet him. 

In the conversation which ensued, Mrs. May- 
nard hinted at the subject she had been dis- 
cussing with Eva. 

‘*My dear madam,” said Eustace, ‘‘I thought 
these matters had been fully discussed, when 
you blessed me with the promise of Eva’s hand. 
I have told you that my errors have been many, 
my faults of character and temper, great. That 
the latter are so still I do not deny; but I have 
striven, I do strive to correct them; as much 
because I feel that I ought, as because I would 
fain be all that Eva wishes.” 

‘You are all that Eva wishes!” exclaimed the 
ardent, artless girl, extending her hand to him, 
while her bright eyes glittered through tears. 

“Oh! Frederic,” said Mrs. Maynard, ‘‘I give 
you the only treasure of a widowed mother. 
My affections consent, but my reason hesitates. 
My child’s happiness depends on you. Deserve 
her confidence, or you will break my heart,” 

**As I hope for peace and pardon hereafter, 
my life shall be devoted to guarding her happi- 
ness,”’ replied Frederic, solemnly, and with deep 
emotion. 





CHAPTER II. 
Tue bridal day arrived. In the morning, 


Frederic called at Mrs. Maynard’s, and finding 
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Eva alone, he drew out his pocket-book, and 
took from it a knot of white ribbon. 

“Do you remember this, Eva?” said he. 

“Oh! yes,” replied Eva, smiling and looking 
kindly at her lover. ‘I gave it to you on the 
day when you rescued the poor dog.” 

“Tt was your first gift to me, Eva. I value 
it more than I can tell you. Will you gratify a 
fancy I have about it, and wear it on your dress 
to-night? Will you, dearest?” 

‘Certainly, if you wish that I should.” 

Evening came. It had been Frederic’s ex- 
press desire that the ceremony should be private; 
therefore Eva’s bridesmaid, Miss Hamilton, Mr. 
Sanford, who attended Eustace, and Mr. Harrell, 
the clergyman, were the only persons invited. 

Eva stood in blushing beauty to pronounce 
her vow. The rite was completed. Frederic 
folded her to his heart, and imprinted the bridal 
kiss upon her cheek. A quick, loud ring was 
heard at the street door. It opened—strange 
voices were heard in the hall—the door of the 
drawing-room was thrown wide, and several 
rough-looking men rushed in. Eva clung to 
the arm of her bridegroom, who stood pale and 
motionless. The clergyman gazed in astonish- 
ment from the strange intruders to the ghastly 
Eustace. Mrs. Maynard, surprised, but sur- 
mising some mistake, looked to her son-in-law 
for explanation. His altered countenance sent 
a thrill of terror to her heart, and she felt that 
he was too surely the object of their pursuit. 
Trembling with undefined fears, yet striving to 
command herself, she advanced, and in a trem- 
bling voice, demanded their business. 

“We mean no offence to you, ma’am,” said 
the foremost of the men, taking off his hat— 
‘sand we are very sorry to come this way into 
any lady’s house, ’specially at such a time’— 
looking at the clergyman, ‘but the thing is, we 
must do our duty. Officer, there is your pri- 
soner,” pointing to Eustace. 

‘Prisoner! for what?” exclaimed Mrs. May- 
nard. ‘*What does this mean? Prisoner! Mr. 
Eustace, speak—explain?” 

Eustace answered not, but his eyes grew 
wilder, and his cheek more lividly pale. Eva 
hung almost lifeless on his arm. 

‘Why, ma’am”—hesitated the man who had 
spoken before—*‘ you see, the gentleman there— 
but the young lady looks faint—hadn’t we better 
talk about it in another room? Officer!” His 
companion, directed by a look, stepped forward, 
and put his hand on the shoulders of the bride- 
groom. ‘You are my prisoner, sir.” Eustace 
sprang from the touch, and shook off the grasp- 
ing hand. 


” 


‘‘Never! Eva—dearest Eva!” 

He clasped her wildly to his bosom, and drew 
a pistol from within his vest. The officer seized 
his hand—they struggled—the pistol went off, 
and its contents lodged in the breast of Eva. 

**Great God! he has killed my child!” 

Eustace stood for an instant in motionless 
horror—then with a dreadful cry, flung himself 
beside his murdered bride. There was no one 
to hinder him, for- even the officers of justice 
stood in compassionate and speechless inaction. 

“Fly for a surgeon,” said Mr. Harrell to San- 
ford, as they placed the bleeding Eva on a sofa. 
He obeyed. Mr. Harrell supported Eva, while 
her mother and Miss Hamilton removed that 
portion of her dress which covered the wound. 
But the unaimed bullet had been mercifully 
gsure. Eva was dead. 

“She is dead! quite dead! Eva, oh! my 
child!—my child!” 

Eustace sprang from the floor. 

*“‘Dead! Eva! my wife! Childless mother, 
do not curse me. I am very guilty. I killed 
her, but that crime was not a wilful one. Better 
so than to die of shame for her husband’s guilt. 
My wife, my victim. Oh! Eva! Eva!” 

The calm, unnatural tone in which he had 
spoken, changed as he pronounced her name; 
$he sank beside the sofa on which lay the beau- 
§ tifal dead, and burying his face in his hands, 
gave way to the dreadful convulsions of mascu- 
line anguish. 

Mrs. Maynard wept, almost as bitterly for the 
living as the dead. Lucy Hamilton hung sob- 
bing over her lifeless friend. The good clergy- 
man felt that the time for speaking words of 
comfort was not come, and sat in pitying silence, 
inwardly imploring pardon for the guilty and 
support for the afflicted. The officers stood 
aloof in almost tearful commisseration. 

At length Eustace arose—gazed long and 
fixedly at his lifeless bride, kissed her pale lips, 
and her calm, cold brow—detached something 
from her bosom which he placed in his own, and 
silently surrendered himself to the officers, who 
in equal silence led him away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Some years after this time, a gentleman who 
had gone out to Australia as a missionary, was 
§ taking his evening walk in the vicinity of Syd- 
ney. As he passed a small hut, a woman step- 
ped out, and pausing at the door, said to another 
woman who stood within it, 

“‘Well, I'll come and stay the night with you. 
I think it will be the last that he will trouble 
anybody. He’s going fast.” 
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“Is any one ill there, my good woman?” in- 
quired the missionary, pointing to the hut. 

“Yes, sir,” curtseying, ‘‘a poor fellow of a 
convict, sir; in a consumption, I take it. I 
think, as I was just telling his nurse, sir, that 
he will never see to-morrow.” 

**Ts he sensible?” 

“Oh! yes, sir; only just weak and faint from 
the sickness.” 

“Do you think a visit from me would be 
agreeable or useful to him, my friend? What 
sort of person is he?” 

“Oh! thankful and glad he’d be to see you, 
sir, I'll answer for it—and as for him, he’s as 
kind and good a creature, only always sorrowful- 
like, and never having much to say, but always 
ready to do a good turn for anybody.” 

‘¢What is his name?” 

“William Smith is his name, sir; but our 
folks call him the gentleman, as much as any- 
thing else. When he came here first, sir, about 
four years ago, his hands were soft and white, 
and his skin looked as if the sun never shone on 
it. Hard labor changed his looks, sir, but it 
could not change his ways. I'll uphold him 
born and bred a gentleman, at any rate. But 
I’m keeping you here, sir; this way, if you 
please.”” And she led the way into the cottage. 

The little building was divided into two rooms. 
They were small and low, and the scanty furni- 
ture was of the coarsest kind, but everything was 
scrupulously neat. The woman tapped softly at 
the door of the inner room—the nurse opened it, 
and the missionary stood beside the bed. 

The interview was long and interesting. At 
intervals, as his strength permitted, the dying 





been drawn into dissipation, addicted himself to 
gaming, and when he stood orphaned and desti- 
tute in the world, the tempter was not wanting 
to urge his frenzied passions, till from the victim 
he became the accomplice. He forged bills to a 
large amount—and fled-—— 

His voice failed, and he sank fainting on his 
pillow. The missionary wiped the death-damp 
from his brow, and administered a cordial. The 
invalid revived, and feebly pressing the kind 
hand that enfolded his, in broken accents con- 
tinued his confessions. 

“I loved, and was beloved. The influence of 
virtuous affection purified, in a measure, even 
my polluted mind. I learned to loathe the life 
I had led. I had been successful at cards, and 
with the sum thus obtained, I meant, as soon as 
I was married, to engage in business, and re- 
nounce my vile companions and sinful pursuits 
forever. But a dreadful accident——” 

His voice failed again, and a slight convulsive 
movement agitated his frame. It subsided, and 
he spoke. 

“I cannot tell it! My flight was traced. I 
was taken, tried, sentenced to death. My sen- 
tence was changed to transportation. Blessed 
exile! It was here I learned on whom to depend 
for pardon. It was here the fountain that cleanses 
from all sin, was unsealed for me.” 

He paused—closed his eyes, from which the 
light of life was fast departing—and folded his 
emaciated hands in prayer. 

The missionary watched and prayed with him, 
throughout that solemn night. He spoke little 
more, except to murmur a few words of prayer; 
but once, when the missionary stooped over him 


man related a portion of his history. It was a {to observe his changing countenance, he opened 
tale of sin and sorrow, but it was also a tale of } his eyes, motioned faintly to place his hand on 


guilt, and earnestly did he cling to the Cross of 
Calvary for pardon. His name, he said, was not 
that by which he was known; he would not re- 
veal his true one, for he had virtuous relatives. 
He was an only and indulged child—his parents 
died just as he became of age; they had always 
lived beyond their means, and he found himself 
penniless. He had been inured to no privations, 
accustomed to no restraints, and the habits of 
the boy could not be relinquished by the man. 
Allowed to choose his own companions, he had 





penitence. Bitterly did the sinner lament his é his breast, and whispered, ‘Bury it with me.” 


Before sunrise he was dead. His humble 
funeral was soon arranged, and remembering 
his last request, the missionary drew from his 
pocket the article he had taken from the bosom 
of the deceased, in order to place it in the coffin. 
It was a small morocco case, such as are used to 
hold miniatures. He opened it. It contained a 
ringlet of light brown hair and a knot of white 
ribbon, deeply stained with blood. On the satin 
lining of the case were marked these words, 
«Eva to Frederic.” 





INES. ‘ 


Wuen first my afflictiens you heard me rehearse, 
You gaped and you stared:—God be praised ’twas 
no worse! 


J 


But when I repeated them smoothly in rhyme, 
You thought it was “wonderful,” “glorious,” “sub- 
lime!” qu. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





Wednesday, September 4th. impulses, with all the warm, deep, generous heart 

WEL1, we're all snugly settled at last. What} that made me love you so tenderly then, that 
a love of a home Paul has gotten me! so com-} makes you so very dear to me, now, Paul, my 
fortable, and cosy, and to a degree elegant. I’m } child.” 
going to be a jewel of a wife, too! My pen isn’t He rose up, went to aunt, and put his-arms 
quite used to writing that word yet, though its } round her neck: somehow, he looked just like 
been my name two months—two such happy } boy then; ‘*Aunt Hope,” and there was a little 
months! They flash up through my memory } waver through his tone, ‘‘you always under- 
now; all brightness, all joy, all love! That best, } stood me better than any one else in the world 
crowning word. did, and influence me, as no one else in the 

I wonder why it is that most married women } world could. Oh! you can never feel how much 
seem to find wifehood such a disappointment. } faith it has given me in myself, to think, that 
Sometimes I ask myself, if all the years that} you knowing me best, loved me best!” 

God may give Paul and me to walk together, I listened to all this in silent, observant sur- 
will be like the days that are gone? They shall’ prise. Paul ‘‘quick tempered, and obstinate?” 
be, if I can make them so, I’m determined.}I kept asking myself. He whose gentleness, 
Pshaw, Paul and I will never quarrel; never} I had thought, so ennobled his manhood. 

have little petty disputes, and discords, as other; I expect my face told my thoughts, as it 
hnsbands and wives do, These are the very} always does, for Paul glanced at me, and ex- 
words I said to aunt Hope, when we stopped ; claimed, ‘Well, darling, has aunt Hope scared 
there on our wedding tour, and she smiled, such; you? It’s too bad, to let you know what a 
a tender, sad, significant smile, that it haunted; terrible husband you’ve gotten, after all— 
me all day. isn’t it?” 

What a lonely woman she is. And how she has **No! only Paul, you won’t ever be cross and 
kept the fresh, warm heart of her youth down} quick tempered to me, will you?” Somehow 
almost to the shadow of old age! I shall never ; the words came right out from my heart. 
forget what she said to us, that night we passed He passed his hand over my hair so tenderly. 
at her house. ‘No, indeed, I won’t, my Gertrude. Just see, 

We were sitting on the sofa, Paul and I, } aunty, how you’ve frightened the child—the 
making some plans for the future, when she } child, oh, thank God! she is this, and will be in 
suddenly spoke, more to herself than to us, I} spirit, and in truth all the days of her life!” 
believe. ‘Husband and wife! and yet what} ‘‘So she will, Paul,” answered aunt Hope, 
perfect children you both are.” looking at me with her soft, tender eyes, ‘‘ but 

Paul bridled up a little at this. **What do you } it is sometimes dangerous for two children to be 
mean, aunt Hope? Here I am twenty-seven ‘ together.” . 
years old, and I should think I might have out-; ‘*Not where love is the great harmonizer, 
grown my childhood by this time.” ; between them, aunt Hope,” I interposed. Before 

“T know it, my boy, but you haven’t ’ears, ; she could answer, somebody called. And as we 
you never will, I'm afraid. Not that you're} left the next morning, we had no time to renew 
deficient in manliness, or strength of purpose, : the conversation. ‘God be with you!” these 
though. ’ were her last words to me, as she held both my 

“But you were a spoiled child, when they} hands in hers, and the sweet solemnity of her 
brought you to me, and it was too late to cure } tones have rung down to me ever since. 
you. I am sure you couldn’t endure trouble,; I am not one bit afraid though. If Paul has 
any Wetter now then you would then, and you’ve ; really ‘quick temper,” he couldn’t have lived 
all the old impatience, all the quick temper, all j with me two whole months without indicating 
the — obstinate will, with all the beautiful’ it. Of course, he had some faults when he was 
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& boy, like everybody else, but he’s certainly 
very near perfection flow. 

Yesterday, I made somé pound-cake, under 
Mary’s supervision, and Paul said it was per- 
féctly delicious. Of course, I don’t know the 
first thing about housekeeping, for, alas! I 
never had a& mother to teach me, and only 
graduated at boarding-school last spring; but 
we have the best cook and ehambermaid in the 
world. I’m going to be very economical, and 
only keep two domestics. That's Paul's ring at 
the door, bless his heart! 

October 3rd. 

A month has passed, a month of our house- 
keeping! It has gone very pleasantly. Andon 
the whole our domestic machinery has worked 
finely. I do wish, I could have a little more 
supervision of it, but Biddy considers the kitchen 
her especial domain; and I like to keep her good- 
natured. 

Paul is the same tender, loving husband. [’ve 
half a fancy though, his business annoys him 
tome; last night, when he came in, instead of 
playfully dislodging me from our rocking-chair, 
tilting it himself, and pulling me down into his 
lap, as he always does, he only kissed me hastily, 
and then laid on the sofa. I really can’t talk 
at all, to-night, for I'm about as blue as an 
indigo bag. I tried to find out what the matter 
was, but he wouldn’t tell me, and pretty soon 
the supper bell rang. He brightened up over 
his coffee, though, as he always does. It’s lucky 
Biddy understands making this just to suit him, 
for Paul is certainly quite an epicure. 

In the evening we had a company, and he was 
in fine spirits. After all, it was true what aunt 
Hope said, ‘‘Just like a boy.” 
breakfast he looked sober again, and said, as he 
glanced over the grocery bill which Biddy gave 
him, 

‘Whew! has all that sugar and flour gone so 
quick? Why, we’re running up a pretty score 
at this rate, Gertrude.” 

“Well, you see, dear, Biddy has the manage- 
ment of these things,” I answered, feeling a 
little as if his tone implied a reproach. ‘It 
would be better for me, I ‘spose, to distribute 
these things, but I don’t know how much she 
requires for her bakings, so I leave the thing 
wholly in her hands. Sometime I’ll learn, Paul.” 

“Well, that’s a good girl, my pet,” with one 
of his old smiles. ‘It can’t be expected you'd 


come well qualified from the school to the 
kitchen, but all wives learn these things by in- 
tuition, I imagine.” 

Dear me! I always thought they did too, if I 
ever thought anything about it. But I begin to 


This morning at } 


were. 





see I was mistaken, or else nature never endowed 
me with this blessed intuitive faculty, for 1 have 
a kind of nervous horror of going into the kitchen, 
for Biddy is so experienced s cook, while I am 
such an ignoratids, we seem at once to chatige 
velations, and she to be mistress, for, after all, 
any kind of knowledge is power. 

Well, it’ all come out right, I guess, and I 
won’t ask Paul for that silver cream-jug I in- 
tended to. I'll be economical, any way. Times 
are hard, and I know his business troubles him. 
Poor fellow, his little wife shall be his comforter. 

November 7th. 

What a dull, grey, gloomy, wind-shrieking day 
it is. The weather always influences my spirits, 
and this or something else makes me feel woe- 
fully depressed this morning. As for Paul, he’s 
a perfect barometer. I begin to understand more 
and more what aunt Hope meant when she called 
him a boy. But, dear me, I’m nothing but a 
girl too, just stepping over my twentieth birth- 
day, and I don’t know how to manage a man—® 
man that is sometimes, I begin to think, often- 
times a boy. I don’t believe I fully understand 
him. I mean certain of his moods, and yet he is 
so noble, so tender, so loving, only it takes such 
a very little thing to upset him. 

Then, of course, I’m not an angel, for all he 
always insisted upon it. Grandma always let 
me have my own way in everything at home, 
and hardly ever contradicted me in my life. I 
remember what uncle Will said when he passed 
a month st our house some half-dozen years age. 
‘‘Well, Jane,” drawing me up close to his heart, 
and looking in my eyes with those bright ones, 
which they say are just like my mother’s. ‘It’s 
not your fault that the child isn’t a spoiled one, 
Nothing in the world but her good disposition 
has saved her, and that not more than half, I’m 
afraid. Gerty, what if you should ever have any 
trouble?” 

“I'd send straight for you to take it off my 
shoulders.” I laughed, pulling his hair, and then 
he chased me off into the garden, Oh, those dear 
old times. 

But I begin to think what uncle Will said was 
true, and that I’m not as amiable as folks have 
given me credit for being. I know I was pettish 
to Paul this morning, but I really did feel as if 
he might be more considerate. Biddy is getting 
to be so irritable and insolent, that we shall have 
to dismiss her if things go on at this rate. But 
she does suit so nicely when she’s a mind to, that 
we have borne silently this aggravating disap- 
pearance of crockery and groceries, half dollars 
and handkerchiefs, till it’s becoming too much 
for our pockets and our patience. This morning 
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breakfast was late, the day was cloudy, and the 
coffee was wretched, a conjunction of unfortu- 
nate circumstances, any single one of which 
would put somebody I love better than all the 
world beside, greatly out of humor. 

He tasted the coffee, and angrily pushed it 
from him. ‘What miserable stuff, Gertrude.” 

“T am very sorry, Paul; but what can I do? 
Biddy is getting so careless!” 

‘Well, you must pardon me for saying, Ger- 
trude, that if, as mistress of the household, you 
would take a little more interest in your culinary 
affairs, we should both be saved annoyance.” 

A great sob rose to my throat, but I was too 
proud to let him know it, so I swallowed it 
down, and said calmly as I could, ‘‘ You know I 
never was accustomed to passing any time in the 
kitchen, and when I do go down there, Biddy is 
So insolent it’s difficult to refrain from turning 
her out of the house. Besides I couldn’t make 
the coffee. It didn’t happen to be one of our 
exercises at school.” 

I was sorry for this bit of irony the moment 
it had passed my lips. 

- “Those miserable boarding-schools,” he re- 
torted. ‘If I ever have a daughter she shall 
never put her foot inside of one, that’s certain. 
They prepare a woman for domestic life, for 
household cares and duties, about as well as an 
education in the Cannibal Islands would for a 
school-teacher.” 

“Well, then, Paul, if any man, fully conscious 
of this, marries such a woman, he should, it 
seems to me, have some consideration for her 
ignorance.” 

My voice trembled, my face must have told 
him how much my heart was pained. 

“Well, well, Gertrude, talking about the mat- 
ter doesn’t do any good. We must make the 
best of it, I ’spose. Will you try one of these 
half-burned biscuits?” 

I was thankful enough when the breakfast was 
over, for it was no easy matter to keep back the 
tears from my eyes. 

He kissed me when he left, but ch! it was so 
coldly, so unlike his old kisses. I suppose mine 
reciprocated this. Didn’t I run up stairs as I 
heard the hall door close, and throwing myself 
on the bed, didn’t I cry as I thought I should 
never cry for words of yours, oh, Paul Lincoln, 
all the days of my life? 

And now what shall Ido? If there was only 
somebody to tell me. If I only knew how to 


ee 


Then Bridget won’t take a word from me, and 
it’s so vulgar to quarrel with an inferior. We 
shall be obliged to send to the city for another 
girl, though it’s not very easy getting them out 
here in the country. Ugh, how the wind blows! 
but colder over my heart blow those words, the 
first unkind words of Paul, my husband. 

November 9th. 

How like a dream the last two days are to me. 
As for Paul, he seems like another man. I sus- 
pect we are both to blame, and yet I have tried 
very hard to do right, but he has no pity upon 
my inexperience. I see now how little patience 
and endurance he has. I who thought he would 
lead me very tenderly over all the rough places 
of my life. ; 

Yesterday Bridget left in a pet, because I ven- 
tured to invade her domain, and by virtue of my 
authority inspect her work, It would be hard 
to tell what didn’t go with her in the way of 
silver spoons and pillow-cases, forks and nap- 
kins, to say nothing of smaller articles. 

Of course all the work devolves on Rosy and 
me, and it would be difficult to decide which is 
the most verdant mistress or maid. Paul has 
had some vexatious business matters to attend 
to, so he can see nothing about a girl to-day. 

The dinner was a perfect failure. It makes 
me sick to think of it; but, oh, that is not so 
bad as the thought of Paul’s face! 

“Gertrude,” he said, pushing back his knife 
and fork, after sundry ejaculations over the 
tough meat and some bread, ‘‘what did you ask 
me to come to dinner for?” 

His manner irritated me, Ynd I was nervous 
and tired out with my unusual work, so I an- 
swered pettishly, ‘‘Because as I had passed all 
the morning in getting it for you, I thought you 
might condescend to eat it.” 

‘*Well, you were mistaken. I don’t wish to 
find fault with you, Gertrude, but I really think 
any man who provides for his household as I 
have tried to, has a right to expect something 
‘ better than this mess.” 

This was more than I could bear. The latent 
termagant which I begin to discover in my 
nature spoke up, ‘Well, it’s a great pity, Paul 
Lincoln, that you didn’t marry a housekeeper 
$ for your wife. I’m sure yoy’d have been much 
’ happier than I can ever make you.” 
$ «But if I have found out my mistake too late, 

you are hardly the one to remind me of it, Mrs. 
3 Lincoln,” Paul answered, as he pushed back his 





cook a dinner I'd discharge Bridget this very ; chair and left the room. 


hour; but if Paul should come home, and there } 


‘‘Oh, Paul, come back, come back and recall 


should be nothing to eat, I don’t know as the ; those terrible words!” my heart called out to 
* him as the hall door struck to heavily. 


house would hold him. 
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He will be sorry for them, I know he will; November 1st. 
when he gets to the store this afternoon, and} Our-home is very bright, very happy now; 
thinks it all over, and he will long to lay his} and for the new great joy of perfect reconcilia- 
proud head on his little Gertrude’s shoulder, ; tion that is born in my heart. I go about the 














and tell her he is very sorry for his harshness. 

Oh, me! what bitter tears are drowning my 
eyes, and my head aches wearily, not so wearily 
though as the heart beneath it, and there is none 
to comfort it, oh, Paul, my husband! 

November 10th. 

The rain is over, and the sun shines again. 
There are tears now in my eyes, but oh, thank 
God, they are not the tears of yesterday. 

I was really ill with a prostrating nervous 
headache when Paul returned home last evening. 
I should have gone to meet him, but the least 
movement sent such a racking pain through my 
head, that I was obliged to lie perfectly still. 

**Rose, where is Mrs. Lincoln?” I heard him 
call out from the sitting-room. 

«Shure, sir, and it’s the awfullest headache 
she’s got, and she’s been up stairs with the wet 
bandages on her forehead all the afternoon.” 

He came bounding up to me. Oh, all the old 
sober tenderness was in his tones, as he drew 
his arms about me and asked, ‘Gertrude, my 
darling, have I done this?” 

I could not answer him. I could only lie 
there in his arms and sob convulsively. All his 
anger, all his pettishness were gone then. He 
took the blame wholly to himself, and prayed 
me to forgive him in such repentant tones, that 
I could not bear it. 

“No matter, now, it is all over; and you 
love me? Only tell me that, and I shall not care 
for the suffering.” 

“Better than my own life, Gertrude, my 
pearl,” he said it, as he used to, under the old 
locust tree, at grandmam’s. And it soothed my 
heart, as much as his cool fingers did the pain of 
my forehead. 

I spoke. 

“And you will never speak like that to me 
again, Paul?” 

“T hope not, Gertrude, but I hardly ever 
promise. You see, I come in sometimes, worried 
and annoyed with my business; and my temper 
will, very likely, get the upper hand of me; I 
shall be ashamed of it afterward, like any other 
foolish boy. You see aunt Hope was right. But 
despite all these things you will love me, you 
will help me to be stronger, Gertrude, my 
wife.” 

**To be sure I will, darling. But you know I 
need help too. Do you remember what uncle 


Will said, when he heard of our engagement. 
What a pity!’” 


‘Two spoiled children. 


3 house, singing snatches of old songs from morn- 
ing till night. I am sure the clouds will never 
rise, or the rains fall as they did last week. 

We have such a treasure of a new girl, too; 
sent up, yesterday, from the city; so neat, in- 
telligent, faithful. I intend to pass one or two 
hours every day in my kitchen, until I get to be 
a model housekeeper. To think that so much of 
one’s matrimonial happiness, depends upon the 
bread and butter. Oh! the difference between 
fact and fiction. 

November 28th. 

I do believe Paul has a little jealousy in his 
composition. The idea never struck me until 
last night; but I could see he didn’t like it very 
well, because I chattered so long with Dr. Mor- 
ford. 

The doctor is young and certainly a very 
agreeable man, but then, he can’t be compared 
with Paul. 

He is a general admirer of ladies, I believe, 
but that speech of his sister Mary’s was so ter- 
ribly malapropos, and then all the other guests 
heard it. She is such an artless creature, and 
never thought how it sounded. ‘Don’t you 
think, Mr. Lincoln, you ought to be a little 
jealous of Charlie, he admires your wife so 
much? Why, would you believe, he said to 
cousin Harry, the other day, I'll tell you what, 
if that little specimen of angelhood, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, hadn’t been tied fast, before I saw her, I 
should have made quite a desperate effort to 
secure her.” 

I saw Paul’s brow darken, even amidst the 
laugh that courtesy compelled from him. 

‘*Dr. Morford is a very agreeable man, don’t 
you think so, Paul?” I asked, carelessly, after 
the company had departed; and we came back 
to the parlor, for he didn’t speak. And the 
silence seemed rather awkward. 

**You seemed to find him so, at least, Mrs. 
Lincoln, judging only from your devotedness to 
him, all the evening.” 

**My devotedness to him! How absurd, Paul. 
Of course, as his hostess, I owed him some at- 
tentions, and he detained me by the piano, talk- 
ing about those pictures.” 

& Of course, he did. I presume, from what his 
3 sister said, he would like to detain you through 

life; and, possibly, that might be a mutually 
} satisfactory arrangement.” 

“Tt might be, if I had not found one whose 
infinite superiority of heart and misd to Dr. 
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Morford’s, precludes the possibility of my ever 
wishing this.” I stood still, Jooking up.straight 
into Paul’s eyes, as I said these words. 

His brow cleared, he drew me to his heart. 
** Gertrude, I was very foolish, but for the sake 
of the great love that made me all this, forgive 
me?” 

Of course, Idid bless him! But who would 
have suspected a man would be jealous of such 
a little matter. I begin to think the ‘lords of 
creation” are, at heart, yery much like women, 
after all. 

December 8th. 

Our first snow fall! How I love to stand at 
the window, and see the white flakes float down 
from the soft, woolly-looking clouds. Afar off 
the hills wear their white mantels of the storm 
like ‘‘crowned majesties,” and the earth all 
about me seems better, and purer for this new 
baptismal. 

I do love the snow so, and always did from 
that time, when dear grandma, used to hold me 
up to the window to watch the coming down of 
the sky feathers. I do hope, busy as Paul is} 
just now, he can find time to take me out} 
sleighing this afternoon, if the clouds break, $ 
and they begin to look thinner in the west. 

Afternoon. 

Well, my sleigh ride is all up with, and it is 
such a disappointment! I could cry just as well 3 
as not, though I didn’t tell Paul half how badly § 
I felt at his refusal. It was so cool, too, that it 
was twice as hard to bear. 

But then he is so troubled, I ought to excuse ; 
him, though he did say, “‘If Munson Great} 








doctor? It was this query which gave the awk- 
ward hesitation to my manner, and the per- 
plexed expression to my face; but I had no 
good reason for declining the invitation, and [ 
couldn’t give the true one. 

““We’re only going to the Farm tavern, and 
we'll return before dark, so I’m sure you can’t 
refuse,” prayed the soft voice and sweet face 
of Mary Morford. 

**As Mary’s going, I’m sure Paul couldn’t be 
silly enough to care,” I thought to myself, and 
then half desperately I answered, ‘‘Yes, I will 
go.” We started off in high spirits. I always 
enjoy riding, intensely, and as our light cutter 
swept like the wing of a bird through the sheets 
of snow, I forgot everything, even Paul’s pos- 
sible displeasure: and Mary’s laugh and mine 
rang out through the bare old woods which 
flanked either side of the road, like that of two 
wild, merry-hearted children, and so we were. 

‘*Halloo! halloo!” The loud call floated out 
to us on the brisk wind, and looking back we 
saw a sleigh hurrying toward us, the driver 
standing up in the vehicle, and making all sorts 
of ludicrous and frantic pantomimes. 

“Tf it isn’t cousin Henry!” cried Mary, as we 
drew up, and in a moment he was with us. 

‘Jump in here, you good-for-nothing,” was 
the gentleman’s first cousinly salutation to the 
lady after he had recognized me. “I stopped 
at the house for you, and learned from your 
mother that you and Charlie had started for 
the Farm, so here I’ve ridden at break-neck 
speed for three miles to overtake you.” 

Of course, under these circumstances I could 





don’t meet his notes, we can never have any do nothing but excuse Mary, and she was soon 
sleigh rides; as I see, my expenses, this year, } ‘ ensconced with her cousin, while the doctor kept 
have been about twice as large as I expected.” on in high spirits. We passed several parties 
I'm sure I begin to be as economical as I can; ; from the village, with whom we exchanged cor- 
but, men, the very best of them, are unreason- ; dial greetings before we reached the Farm tavern. 
able sometimes, I find. There go the sleigh- Quite a large company had gathered here, among 
bells. How their sweet jingling music breaks ; which were several friends of the doctor’s, 
up to my room like a call, ‘‘Come out and join | They insisted upon his remaining to tea, which 
us.” Hark! they have stopped at our door. i the host promised should be ready by seven. My 
December 12th. ; position was equally awkward and unpleasant. 
It is a week siuce I took up my pen to talk ; They pressed me on all sides to remain, and I 
with you, old friend and confidant. A week? } : could only plead as excuse for gny declining to 
Oh, looking back it seems a year, an age, whose ; do this, that Mr. Lincoln expected me to tea. 
pages from life’s great lesson book have bant : «But by half-past eight I will set you down 
burned into my heart? But, thank God, I take : at your own door, Mrs. Lincoln; and your his- 
up my pen now a wiser and a better woman. { band will certainly be willing to trust you with 
I left my journal, last week, so abruptly, to ;.me for an hour and a half longer.” 
find doctor and Miss Morford in the parlor. I was not quite so sure of that, but overborne 
They had come to take me out sleighing, and } at last by numbers and volubility, consented to 
would listen to no refusal. I knew the ride was { remain. 
just what I needed, physically and mentally,{ But the afternoon’s happiness was over. 


but then; what would Paul say to going with the : Thoughts of Paul’s return, wearied and worn 
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With the day's business, of his surprise and 
disappointment, to say nothing of his displea- 
sure at my absence, effectually banished all my 
pleasure, and I am sure I was little social addi- 
tion to the company. 

The supper of course was later, and occupied 
more time than was predicted. As soon as it 
was over I peremptorily insisted upon leaving, 
so amid the regrets of the company, the doctor 
and I started for home. 

Oh, how rejoiced I was as we drew up before 
our door. 

**Rose, is Mr. Lincoln at home?” was my first 
breathless query. 

She answered quickly, 

‘*No, ma’am, he’s been walking up and down 
the sitting-room for the last hour, and a few 
minutes ago he went out.” 

“‘Shan’t I come in and remain with you, Mrs. 
Lincoln, until your husband’s return?” asked 
the chevalier doctor, whose attentions had really 
become almost intrusive during our home ride. 

I replied, 

“Thank you, doctor, I can by no means per- 
mit it. You promised to return to the Farm im- 
mediately, and they are expecting you. Mr. 
Lincoln will be in soon, I am certain.” And so 
he left me. 

God grant, in His exceeding mercy, that I may 
never again endure the agony and suspense of 
the half hour that followed. ‘Where had Paul 
gone? What would he do?” These were the two 
fearful questions that kept sounding through my 
soal, as I walked up and down the room, listen- 
ing for his footfall. 

At the end of that time the bell rang sharply. 
I did not wait for Rose, I hurried with throb- 
bing heart to the door. Several men stood there 
with a burden. 

No wonder that one long, wild shriek went out 
into the still night air, for it was Paul, my hus- 
band. 

“Is he dead? Is he dead?” I asked, as my 
heart fluttered, and then seemed suddenly frozen 
within me, while one of the gentlemen drew me 
back. 

‘Oh, no, my dear madam, and we hope not 
seriously injured. He started out to the Farm 


this evening on horseback. The animal which } 


he rode was a very vicious one, but all the rest 
at the stable were in use. The horse proved 
unmanageable, and Mr. Lincoln was thrown.” 

They carried him up stairs, applied restora- 
tives, and sent for a surgeon. I did not leave 
the room. I stood by him until they said his 
arm was broken, and that it must be set imme- 
diately. 


He opened his eyes then, and when he saw me 
leaning over him, the wildness went out of his 
first glance, and a faint smile wavered round his 
lips. 

“Oh, Paul, Paul, thank God you are come 
back to me!” He read all my truth, all my 
love in my face, and needed no further explana- 
tion; so I offered none. 

The operation was performed skilfully and 
quickly. 

They would not permit me to be in the room 
—I who would so gladly have borne all the suf- 
fering for him. But I cannot, cannot write of 
that time. 

For the last week I have hardly left his bed- 
side, and he says I am the best nurse in the 
world. 

He is so gentle, so patient, so uncomplaining; 
and thinks more of my fatigue than he does of 
his own pain. 

This trial has lain both our hearts very bare 
3 to each other, and we have promised, with God’s 
; help, that the future shall not be as the past. 

Paul had heard of my ride with the doctor, 
from some of the party who passed us on our 
sway to the Farm. When he came home and 
: learned I had not returned he was almost, if not 
3 quite frantic. 

: At last he could endure it no longer. He rushed 
}to the stable, procured the only horse that was 
3 not in use, and started off for me. ‘‘ Well,” he 
$ concluded, ‘I was a madman, Gertrude, and the 
3 fall brought me to my senses!” 
s And I answered, 

‘*But you forgive me now, Paul, that you un- 
$ derstand it all?” ° 
: “TI have nothing to forgive, darling,” and the 
kiss that his lips reached up to me was the seal 
to the new compact of our love. 

Day before yesterday, I stole so softly into the 
room that Paul did not hear me, and once he 
groaned out sharply with the pain of his arm. 

“Ts it so bad as that?” said I, bending over 
him with my tear-filled eyes. He looked up and 
smiled. No man on earth has the smile of Paul 
Lincoln! 

‘Oh, a broken arm isn’t half so bad as a 
broken heart, darling,’’ he said. 

I put down my wet cheek to his; and I know 
3 that was the best medicine. 
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December 16th. 
Good news! good news! Aunt Hope is coming 
to us to remain until spring, and under her teach- 
j ings I shall become a pattern housekeeper very 





soon. 
Paul, too, is improving very rapidly. Not in 
our own strength as in the heretofore, but in 
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THE FOREST SHRINE. 





God’s, who giveth us the victory, shall.we go on 


the way He hath appointed, 


\ 


rn 


‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 


shall direct thy paths.” 





THE FOREST SHRINE. 





BY MES. LOUISE A. WARTHEN. 


On, for a temple to my God 
Within some forest lone, 

Its pillars should be forest trees, 
Through which the wild winds moan, 

Its roof should be the deep blue dome, 
Where cloudlets love to lie, 

Ay, changing with each passing breeze 
Bright fancies of the sky. 


Some bold and rocky mountain height 
Should guard this sacred fane, 

Filled with the presence of that God 
We here ne’er seek in vain; 

Wild flowers should deck the rifted wall; 
The birds on every tree 

Should join with voices jubilant, 
And sing their praise to Thee. 


The music for this woody shrine 
Should be of solemn tone, 

An organ choir of wood and wave, 
Played by the wind alone; 

The minstrel brooks may prelude sweet, 
Low rippling through the dell, 

The mighty winds alone can bid 
The glorious anthem swell. 
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T’ll build a rustic altar there, 
All draped with fern and moss, 
A place there on, oh, Saviour dear, 
An emblem of Thy Cross: 
An elemental offering 
Of water from the spring 
That gushes ’mid the spongy moss, 
In Thy great name I’ll bring. 


A flowery branch—a living coal 
T’'ll also offer Thee, 

To symbolize the pardon bought 
For me, great God, for me; 

My prayer and praise wilt thou accept, 
Aye, from a purest shrine, 

And write me in Thy Book of Books 
The humble servant thine. 


Sweet solitude doth minister 
At this most holy shrine, 
Revealing to the inmost soul 

The holy, the divine; 

Ay, Truth e’en like the cherubim, 
With golden wing outspread, 
Doth hover o’er this forest shrine, 
And Heavenly wisdom shed. 





THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


A roune child sat on the old door stone, 
And looked toward the distant West, 
Where the blue sky bent to the bluer hills, 

And thus to his heart addressed, 
“Sure a fairer sky is behind those hills, 
That hide from my longing view 
The sun-bright fields and gushing rills— 
Oh! I wish that I only knew!” 


The boy grew tall, as the sunny years 
Of childhood had passed away, 

Till hopes, and joys, and doubts, and fears, 
Came up with each coming day. 

Then the strong man bowed at a gentle shrine, 
And worshipped a human thing, 

That weak, and erring, he deemed divine— 
But the angel has taken wing. 
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And far away in the spirit land, 
That angel now waits for him, 

To lead him up with a gentle hand, 
But the eyes of Faith are dim. 

Then the hope of fame to his aching heart 
Came up, like a dream of light, 

He has followed it on, though the way was dark, 
And ends in the gloom of night. 


A wanderer sits on the old door stone, 
Where the child sat, years ago, 

An old man, weary, sad, and lone, 
Sits rocking him to and fro, 

He has come at last to his boyhood’s home, 
And he bows his aged head, 

Oh! never again from that place to ream— 
That lone old man is dead. 























THE WINGS OF AFFECTION. 





BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





One day, I received a letter, and straightway 
locked myself into my own room to read it, as I 
understood was the practice of heroines in the 
same circumstances. I had not finished the first 
page, when I heard a violent rattling of the door- 
handle, and ‘Here, child? what have you got 
this door locked for?” ' 

I sprung to open it, and my mother entered, 
holding an open letter. ‘This is from your 
uncle Suydam,” she said, ‘‘and I suppose yours 
is, also. You see what he wants. Your aunt is 
sick, and wishes you to come and stay with her. 
It will be lonely for you, my dear, but such a 
comfort to her, that you ought to make the 
sacrifice.” 

Thus my brother and sisters talked to me all 
the morning, till I began to experince quite a 
Florence Nightingale sort of feeling. I devoted 
the rest of the day to writing sundry notes, in 
my most elegant hand, cancelling various en- 
gagements, on the plea of a ‘‘sudden summons 
out of town, to the bedside of a sick relative.” 
I drove down Bleeker street, the next morning, 
feeling very much elevated above all other girls, 
my sisters in particular: they were not flying on 
the wings of affection to be ministering angels 
at the couch of illness! There is nothing like 
the spirit of self-complacency fer aiding one to 
keep one’s temper. It made me callous to all 
the unpleasantness of my dusty ride in the cars. 
I reached my uncle’s, near Baltimore, just at 
dark. 

‘Throw off your bonnet, my dear child,” said 
my uncle, ‘‘I am glad to see you, and wife will be 
glad too. She has been looking for you all day.” 

It’s pleasant to be wished for, so I adjusted 
my under-sleeves, and very dutifully answered, 
“Tf aunt feels half as much pleasure in having 
me near her, as I expect to have in attending 
upon her, I shall be very glad.” 

‘‘Humph!” said my uncle. 

I was sitting by my aunt, about nine o’clock, 
when my cousin Harry beckoned me out of the 
room, whispering, ‘‘Come, coz, and eat a little 
supper.” 

«Oh! I can’t, Harry. I have had my tea, and 
I can’t leave aunt Margaret.” 


‘Nonsense! you'll get over that. A few 


lessons from my mother will do the business.” 
Vou. XXXI.—3 





‘‘Arn’t you ashamed, Harry! when your 
mother is so sick.” 

*<Oh, yes! I know my mother is sick, and 
of course, I’m very sorry; but she is in no 
danger that I know of; and I’ve no sentiment 
about me. This exclusive devotion to anything 
less than an angel, isn’t the thing it is preached 
to be. Better come down and have some cold 
chicken.” 

I ran down to the dining-room. My cousin Tom 
stood by the sideboard, already deep in the dis- 
cussion of the chicken. ‘Here is a nice bit of 
breast for you, Annie,” said he. ‘Of course, 
young ladies never take anything but a piece of. 
the breast. I would offer you this merry thought,. 
if you had drawn down your face to such a 
‘ becoming sobriety’—isn’t that the term?” 

I had scarcely got a bit of chicken on my 
fork, when my aunt’s bell rung loudly, and in a. 
moment a servant entered to say that Mrs. 
Suydam had sent for Miss Hill. 

‘Remember what I told you, Annie,” cried 
Harry, as I ran off. 

I drew a very advantageous comparison be- 
tween my cousin’s lack of sympathy, and my 
own superabundance of it. 

The next day passed off very well, though my 
aunt seemed to think that she had all the nerves 
and feeling—I had no right to any. She took a 
fancy that everything tasted better prepared by 
my hands. Very affectionate of her, to be sure. 
and sounded very prettily to tell—but not quite 
so agreeable in practice. Oh! dear! how many 
hundred times a day, did I run up and down 
stairs. 

**Good times for the shoemakers,” cousin 
Harry said. 

The second night after my arrival, I was 
suddenly awakened, with, 

‘*Miss Annie! Miss Annie! My patience: 
how sound you do sleep. Mrs. Suydom wants 
you.” 

I fancied my aunt was dying, and sprung out 
of bed in a fright. 

*‘Oh, Miss Annie, ye may stop a bit, and put 
on your dressing-gown,” said the old nurse. “I 
fancy ye'll not be coming back soon.” 

Hardly understanding her words, I hurried to 
aunt’s bedside. 
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THE WINGS OF AFFECTION. 





** Annie,” said she, ‘‘I can’t sleep. You can’t 
be very tired, my dear, and I want you to read 
to me a little while.” 

Read! in the middle of the night! Why, I 
could scarcely keep my eyes open, and my head 
was dizzy with my hasty awakening. However, 
I found a book, and drew the candle toward me. 
But the letters were all confused. I snuffed the 
candle. It was no better—I could hardly dis- 
tinguish a word. 

“Will, my dear, go on, go on?” said my aunt. 

Go on! it was easy to say go on. Irubbed my 
eyes hard with both hands, and then dashed into 
a chapter of Hervey’s Meditations. 

I raised my eyes once and looked around, and 
felt almost inclined to laugh at my situation. 
Almost, I say, dear reader. You would have 
laughed, but my laughing was a different thing. 
Bending over a book at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with aching eyes, by the light of a dim 
candle, while all that breaks the silence is my 
own husky voice, and the heavy breathing of 
the sleeping nurse, is rather dismal. My con- 
clusion after my first peep in the glass, the next 
morning, was that such escapades were not 
favorable to the complexion, and. I had some 
thoughts of going into a pet, but I was not quite 
ready to come down from the heroine height on 
which I had placed myself, so I repeated Sir 
Walter Scott’s beautiful lines on Woman, and 
went to prepare my aunt’s gruel. 

“Oh, Annie,” was her exclamation, when she 
tasted it, ‘‘this is too salt. I can’t eat it.” 

**Annie,” cried she, as I presented a second 
bowl, “‘I believe you are beside yourself this 
morning,” (and well I might be with my 
throbbing headache.) ‘You have put too much 
sugar in this; and see, you have let a drop 
fall on the waiter. I never could take it after 
that.” 

I made a third bowl, and put neither sugar 
nor salt in it, but carried them both up to her 
with the gruel. She d an expression of 
martyr resignation, and salted and sweetened it. 

I wonder hcw many times that day aunt Mar- 
garet wanted her pillows shook up, and if I did 
it to her satisfaction one time in twenty. I took 
up a book in the course of the morning. She 
immediately said, “Annie, do put away that 
book; the turning of the leaves sets me crazy.” 

I then brought out a purse I was knitting. $ 
“Annie, you must not knit. I cannot bear the } 
click of the needles.” 

The room was too dark to sew, so I sat for 
hours every day in utter idleness. : 

My aunt seldom asked me for anything when ; 
I was going about the chamber. Someway she ' 








never thought of what she wanted till after I 
had sat down. I would rather have risen any 
other time than just then. She seemed to think 
herself wronged if my time and strength were 


not incessantly employed in attending upon her. 


Oh! sometimes mind, heart, and body were com- 
pletely wearied out. And yet my aunt, when in 
health, was a remarkably amiable and consider- 
ate woman. 

‘Annie, said Harry to me, ‘“‘you must come 
down stairs this evening; I met young Tallmadge 
to-day, and told him you were here, and he said 
he’d call to-night.” 

My aunt generally settled for the night about 
eight o’clock, but that evening I thought she 
never would settle. Her contradictory require- 
ments put me in such a fever that I spilled half 
a bottle of qunine over my new light silk apron, 
donned expressly for Mr. Tallmadge. How well 
I read the elevation of the eyebrow with which 
that gentleman’s glance rested on the stain. 

My cousin Tom was a very quiet, convenient 
cousin, and he got the chess-board and engaged 
his father in a game; while Harry took a book. 
My conversation with Mr. Tallmadge, was sink- 
ing into a low tone, and becoming interesting, 
rather sentimental, perhaps it might be called 
tender; when Susan openetl the door, ‘‘ Please, 
Miss Annic, Mrs. Suydam wants you to dress 
her blister again.” 

Dress a blister! what an interlude to o flirta- 
tion. Tom laughed aloud, and I bit my lips, 
and murmuring something about my time being 
entirely devoted to my aunt, got out of the room 
as fast as I could. 

“Never mind, Annie,” said Harry, the next 
morning, “you appeared very interesting, I 
assure you.” 

Interesting, truly! I wonder if I looked in- 
teresting the next night at one o’clock, groping 
my way down stairs, in my night-dress, to get 
cold meat for aunt Margaret. I am naturally a 
great coward, and trembling, starting at every 
sound, I made my way to the cellar, and found 
the sirloin of beef. Aunt Margaret took the 
knife in her own hand, and cut and cut, and eat 
and eat, till I stood in mute consternation. That 
very day she had refused to take some Panada, 
on the ground that she was too weak to bear 
anything but arrow-root or toast-water. 

One hot July afternoon—how well I remember 
it! my aunt said, ‘Come, Annie, I want you to 
read aloud.” 


‘*Ma’am,” said I—I heard perfectly well. 

‘I want you to read to me.” 

It was then two o’clock; I read till half after 
three without stopping for more than half a 
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minute. ‘Are you not tired, aunt Margaret?” 
I said. 

“No, not at all,” was her reply. 

I was, though. The clock struck four—half- 
past four—five. I laid down the book, and 
pressed both hands to my forehead. 

“Go on, my dear,” said aunt Margaret, after 
& pause, ‘‘it is the only thing that calms my 
nerves. 

Another hour passed. My chest ached ter- 
ribly, and my voice was almost gone. 

“It is long past six, aunt Margaret,” I said, 
‘don’t you think you had better try to sleep 
now?” 

“No, no, I can’t sleep. Can’t you read a little 
longer. Try.” 

“Tl try,” Isaid. And I waded through two 
or three more chapters. All at once the room 
grew dark, the page swam before me, and I fell 
from my chair with a dim consciousness that I 
was fainting. 

When I recovered I found myself upon my 
own bed. I was not asked to read aloud again; 
but instead, my afternoons were employed in 


fanning aunt Margaret until my arms felt ready ; 


to break. And solI was heartily glad when the 
time come for me to go home, after six weeks 
stay in Puston? As I was packing, I got a little 
of my sentiment out of my trunk, (where I had 
prudently placed it the first week after my 


‘ 





arrival) as I expected my aunt to thank me 
with tears in her eyes, for my exertions in her 
behalf. I had prepared a beautiful disclaimer, 
and altogether arranged the whole farewell scene 
very handsomely. 

‘¢Well, good-bye, my dear Annie,” said aunt 
Margaret, as I entered in my travelling-dress, 
**You have been very kind, my dear child, and 
you know I am much obliged to you. You have 
done your best, I’m sure, but——” 

“ But,” I trembled. 

‘But, the truth is, young persons, however 
well-meaning, don’t do very well in a sick-room. 
Good-bye, my dear, I hope you will have a 
pleasant journey home.” 

A cold shower-bath could not have produced a 
greater re-action. I had worked myself up into 
something like the feelings of a ministering 
angel, and now I was at once handed down to 
the very earthly position of ‘‘a well-meaning 
young person.” 

I am thankful I was prevented from reading 
my aunt a lecture upon Invalid Exactions, and 
finishing it with an illustration of Ingratitude, 
which was on the end of my tongue. I kept my 
temper, however, and managed to bear Harry’s 
teasing about blisters, and exclusive devotion, 
all the way down to the deput. That is the last 
time I have ever ‘flown on the wings of affec- 
tion to the couch of illness.” 





TITTLE WHITE LILY. 





BY GEORGE M’DONALD. 





Lirrie white Lily 

Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fled; 
Little white Lily 

Is lifting her head. 
Little white Lily 

Baid, “It is good 
Little white Lily’s 
Clothing and food 
Little white Lily 
Drest like a bride! 
Shining with whiteness, 
And crowned beside 


Little white Lily 
Droopeth im pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet ruin. 





Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup; 
Rain is fast falling, 
And filling it up. 
Little white Lily 
Said, “Good again, 
When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain! 
Now I am stronger, 
Now I am cool; 

Heat cannot burn me, 
My veins are so full!” 


Little white Lily 

Smells very sweet! 

On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 
“Thanks to the sufishine! 
Thanks to the rain! 
Little white Lily 
Ishappy again!” 


—— — - 
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LOVE’S LABOR WON. 





BY MES. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “THE LOST HEIRESS,” &C. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


Hers was the spell o’er hearts 
That only genius gives, 
The mother of the sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty lives. 
VARIED FROM CAMPBELL. 

‘* BEAUTIFUL.” 

* Glorious.” 

** Celestial !” 

Such were the exclamations murmured through 
the room, in low, but earnest tones. 

**So fair and dark a creature I have never 
seen,” said the French ambassador. 

“The rarest and finest features of the blonde 
and the brunette combined; look at her hair and 
brow !—it is as if the purple lustre of Italia’s 
vines lay upon the snow of Switzerland’s Alps,” 
said a young English gentleman, of some twenty 
years of age, and from whom the air of the uni- 
versity had scarcely yet fallen. 

‘You are too enthusiastic, Lord William,” 
gravely observed an elderly man, in the dress 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

“Too enthusiastic, sir! ah, now! do but see 
for yourself, if it be not profane to gaze at her. 
Is she not now—what is she? queenly? Pshaw! 
I was, when a boy, at Versailles with my father; 
I saw Marie Antoinette and the beautiful prin- 
cesses of her train; but never, no, never have I 
seen beauty, and dignity, and grace like this. 
You have the honor of knowing the lady, sir?” 
he concluded, turning abruptly to a member of 
the French Legation, standing near him. 

‘«Oh, yes, monsieur, I have that distinction,” 
said the affable Parisian, with a bow and smile. 

*« And her name is—— ?” 

“Ah! pardon me, monsieur—Mademoiselle 
Marguerite De Lancie.” 

‘*Oh! a countrywoman of your own.” 

‘« Excuse, monsieur—a Virginie ” 

“Ah, ha! Miss De Lancy, of Virginia,” said 
the young Englishman, who having thus ascer- 
tained all that he wished to know, for the pre- 
sent, now, with the characteristic and irrespon- 
sible bluntness of his nature, turned his back 
upon = small Frenchman, and gave himself up 


: to the contemplation of the lady seated at the 
harp. 

This conversation occurred in a scene and 
upon an occasion long-to-be-remembered—the 
scene was the saloon of the old Presidential man- 
sion at Philadelphia—the occasion was that of 
Mrs. Washington’s last reception, previous to the 
final retirement of Gen. Washington from office. 
The beauty, talent, fashion and celebrity of the 
‘Republican Court” were present—heroes of 
the Revolutionary struggle—warriors, whose 
mighty swords had cleft asunder the yoke of a 
foreign despotism; sages, whose gigantic minds 
had framed the Constitution of the young Re- 
public; men whose names were then, as now, 
of world-wide glory and time-enduring fame; 
foreign ministers and ambassadors, with their 
suites, all enthusiastic admirers, or politic flat- 
terers of the glorious New Power that had arisen 
among the nations; wealthy, aristocratic, or 
otherwise distinguished tourists, whom the fame 
of the young commonwealth, and the glory of 
her Father had attracted to her shores; women 
also, whose beauty, grace and genius so dazzled 
the perceptions of even these late habiiues of 
European courts, that they avowed themselves 
unable to decide whether were the sons of Colum- 
bia the braver, or her daughters the fairer! 

And through them all, but greater than all, 
moved the Chief, arrayed simply, as a private 
gentleman, but wearing on his noble brow that 
royalty no crown could give. 

But who is she, that even in this company of 
splendid magnificence, upon this occasion of 
supreme interest, can for an hour become the 
magnet of all eyes and ears? 

Marguerite De Lancie was the only child of a 
Provencal gentleman and a Virginia lady, and 
combined in her person and in her character all 
the strongest attributes of the northern and the 
southern races; blending the passions, genius 
and enthusiasm of the one, with the intellectual 
power, pride and independence of the other; and 
contrasting in her person the luxuriant purplish 
black hair and glorious eyes of the Romaic na- 
tions, with the fair, clear complexion and roseate 





bloom of the Saxon. Gifted above most women 
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by nature, she was also favored beyond most; which Miss De Lancie permitted herself to be 
ladies by fortune. Having lost her mother, in} led to the harp by Col. Compton. She was a 
the tender age of childhood, she was reared and} stranger to most persons in that saloon, and it 
educated by her father, a gentleman of the most was simply her appearance as she passed and 
accomplished cultivation. He imbued the mind $ took her place at the harp, that had elicited that 
of Marguerite with all the purest and loftiest} restrained burst of admiration with which this 
sentiments of liberty and humanity, that in his § chapter opens. 
country somewhat redeemed the wickedness of She was indeed a woman of superb beauty, 
the French Revolution. Monsieur De Lancie, $ which never shone with richer lustre than upon 
dying when his daughter was but eighteen years } this occasion, that I present her to the reader. 
of age, made her his sole heiress, and also, in Her figure was rather above the medium 
accordance with his own liberal and independent 3 height; but elegantly proportioned. The stately 
principles, and his confidence in Marguerite’s 3 head arose from a smoothly rounded neck, whose 
character and strength of mind, he left her the } every curve and bend was the very perfection 
irresponsible mistress of her own property and} of grace and dignity; lustrous black hair, with 
person. Marguerite was not free from grave } brilliant purple lights like the sheen on the wing 
faults. A beautiful, gifted and idolized girl left} of some Oriental bird, was rolled back from a 
with the unrestrained disposal of her time and 3} queenly forehead, and turned over a jeweled 
ner ample fortune, it was impossible but that} comb in a luxuriant fall of ringlets at the back 
she must have become somewhat spoiled. Her $ of her head; black eye- brows distinctly drawn, 
defects exhibited themselves in excessive per-} and delicately tapering toward the points, were 
sonal pride and extreme freedom of thought and 3 arched above rich, deep eyes of purplish black, 
speech, and some irradicable prejudices which $ that languished or glowed, melted or flashed 
she took no trouble to conceal, The worshipped 3 from beneath their long lashes with every change 
of many suitors, she had remained, up to the} of mood; and all harmonized beautifully with a 
age of twenty-two, with her hand unengaged and $ pure, rich complexion, where the clear crimson 
her heart untouched. Several American women} of the cheeks blended softly into the pearly 
had about this time married foreign noblemen: { whiteness of the blue veined tempes and broad 
and those who envied this superb woman, aver- $ forehead, while the full curved lips glowed with 
red that the splendid Marguerite only waited for} the deepest, brightest flush of the ruby. She 
@ coronet. was arrayed in a royal purple velvet robe, open 
When at home Miss De Lancie resided either $ over a richly embroidered white satin skirt; her 
at her elegant town house in the old city of Win- } neck and arms were veiled with fine point lace; 
chester, or upon one of her two plantations, {and a single diamond star lighted up the mid- 
situate, the upper among the wildest and most; night of her hair. 
beautiful hills of the Blue Ridge, and the lower,} Having seated herself at the harp and essayed 
upon the banks of the broad Potomac, where she; its strings, she paused, and seemingly uncon- 
reigned mistress of her land and people, ‘‘queen } scious of the many eyes rivetted upon her, she 
o’er herself.” raised her head, and gazing into the far off dis- 
Marguerite was at present in Philadelphia, on } tance, threw her white arm across the instrument, 
a visit to her friewd Miss Compton, whose father } and swept its chords in a deep, soul-thrilling pre- 
occupied a ‘high official station” in the adminis- } lude—not to a national ode or popular song, but 
tration. This was Miss De Lancie’s first appear- : to a spirit-stirring, glorious improvisation! This 
ance in Philadelphia society. And now that she $ prelude seemed a musical paraphrase of the great 
was there, Marguerite, with the constitutional } national struggle and victory. She struck a few 
enthusiasm of her nature, forgot herself in the : deep, solitary notes, and then swept the harp in 
deep interest of this assembly, where the father } a low, mournful strain, like the first strokes of 
of his country met for the last time, socially, her tyranny, followed by the earliest murmurs of 
sons and daughters. } discontent; then the music, with intervals of 
In accordance with the elegant ease that cha-} monotone, srose in fitful gusts like the occa- 
racterized Mrs. Washington’s drawing-rooms, ; sional skirmishes that heralded the Revolution; 
several ladies of distinguished musical taste} then the calm was lost in general storm and 
and talent had varied the entertainment of the } devastation—the report of musketry, the tramp 
evening by singing to the accompaniment of the } of steeds, the clashing of swords, the thunder 
harp, or piano, the National odes and popular of artillery, the fall of walls, the cries of the 
songs of that day. wounded, the groans of the dying, and the 
Then ensued a short interval, at the close of ! shouts of victory, were not only heard, but 
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seen and felt in that magnificent tempest of 
harmony. 

Then the voice of the improvisatrice arose. 
Her subject was the retiring chief. I cannot 
hope to give any idea of the splendor of that 
improvisation—as easily might I catch and fix 
with pen, or pencil, the magnificent life of an 
equinoctial storm, the reverberation of its thun- 
der, the conflagration of its lightning! Possessed 
of Apollo, the light glowed upon her cheeks, 
irradiated her brow, and streamed, as it were, 
in visible living rays from her glorious eyes! 
The whole power of the god was upon the woman, } 


5 





received the young gentleman coldly, or rather 
absently, and to all that he advanced she replied 
abstractedly, for she had not yet freed herself 
from the trance that had lately bound her. 

Nevertheless, Lord William found ‘grace and 
favor” in everything the enchantress said or did. 
He lingered near her, until at last, with a congee 
of dismissal to her boyish admirer, she arose and 
signified her wish to retire from the saloon. 

The next day but one, was a memorable day in 
Philadelphia. It was the occasion of the public 


‘ and final farewell of George Washington and the 


inauguration of his successor. From an early 





and the whole soul of the woman in her theme. { hour the city was thronged with visitors, who 
There was not a word spoken, there was scarcely { came, not so much to witness the instalment of 
a breath drawn in that room. She finished amid} the new, as te take a tearful last look at the 


a charmed silence that lasted until Col. Compton } 
appeared and broke the spell by leading her from ; 
the harp. 8 

Then arose low murmurs of enthusiastic admi- ; 
ration, restrained only by the deep respect due} 
to the chief personage in that assembly. ; 

“La Marguerite des Marguerites!” said the} 
gallant French attache. 3 

“A Corinne! I must know her, sir. Will you ; 
do me the honor to present me?” inquired the } 
English student, turning again to the French-§ 
man. 

“Lord William!” interrupted the clerical 
companion, with an air of caution and admoni- 
tion. 

‘*Well, Mr. Murray! well! did not my father 
desire that I should make the acquaintance of 
all distinguished Americans?—and surely this 
lady must be one of their number?” 

‘‘Humph,” said the clergyman, stroking his 
chin, ‘the marquis did not, probably, include 
distinguishd actresses, Lord William.” 

‘* Actresses! have you judgment, Mr. Murray? 
Do but look with what majesty she speaks and 
moves!” 

So I have heard does Mrs. Siddons. Let us 
withdraw, Lord William.” 

‘Not yet, if you please, sir! I must first pay 
my respects to this lady. Will you favor me, 
monsieur ?” 

‘Pardon! I will make you known to Col. 
Compton, who will present you to the lady under $ 
his charge,” said the Frenchman, bowing, and } 
leading the way, while the clergyman left behind 
only vented his dissatisfaction in a few emphatic 
grunts. 

‘*Miss De Lancie, permit me to present to you 
Lord William Daw, of England,” said Col. Comp- 
ton, leading the youthful foreigner before the 
lady. 

Miss De Lancie bowed and half arose. She 





deeply venerated, retiring President. 

The profound public interest, however, did not 
prevent Lord William Daw from pursuing a quite 
private one. At an hour as early as the laxest 
etiquette would permit, he paid his respects to 
Miss De Lancie at the house of Col. Compton, 
and procured himself to be invited by his host 
to join their party in witnessing the interesting 
ceremonies at the Hall of Representation. 

The family, consisting of the colonel and Mrs. 
Compton and their daughter Cornelia, went in a 
handsome landeau, or open carriage. 

Miss De Lancie rode a magnificent black 
charger, that she managed with the ease of a 
cavalry officer, and with a grace that was only 
her own. 

Lord William, on a horse placed at his service 
by Col. Compton, rode ever at her bridle rein— 
and if he admired her as a gifted improvisatrice, 
he edored her as an accomplished equestrienne, 
an excellence that of the two his young lordship 
was the best fitted to appreciate. 

Afterward, in the Hall of Representation, he 
was ever at her side, nor could the august cere- 
monies, and the supreme interest of the scene 
passing before them, where the first President 
of the United States offered his valedictory, and 
the second President took his oath of office, win 
him for a moment from the contemplation of the 
queenly form and resplendent face of Marguerite 
De Lancie. 

When the rites were all over, and their party 
had extricated themselves from the outrushing 
crowd, who were crushing each other nearly to 
death in their eagerness to behold the last of the 
retiring chief; when they had seen Washington 
enter his carriage and drive homeward; in fine, 
when at last they reached their own door, Lord 
William Daw manifested so little inclination to 
take leave, and even betrayed so great a desire 
to remain, that nothing was left Col. Compton 
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but to invite the enamored boy to stay and dine, 
an invitation that was unhesitatingly accepted. 

Dinner over, and lights brought into the draw- 
ing-room, and Lord William Daw still lingering! 

“Unquestionably, this young man, though a 
scion of nobility, is ignorant or regardless of the 
usages of good society,” said Col. Compton to 
himself. Then addressing the visitor, he said, 
‘The ladies, sir, are going, this evening, to the 
new theatre, to see Fennel and Mrs. Whitlock in 
Romeo and Juliet. Will it please you to accom- 
pany us?” 

‘*Most happy to do so,” replied the youth, 
with an ingenuous blush and smile at what he 
must have considered a slight departure from 
the formal manners of the day, even while un- 
able to resist the temptation and tear himself 
away. 

In a few moments the carriage was at the 
door, and the ladies ready. 

Miss Compton and Miss De Lancie, Col. Comp- 
ton and Lord William Daw filled the carriage, 
as well as they afterward filled the box at the 
theatre. 

The play had already commenced when they 
entered, and the scene in progress was that of 
the ball at old Capulet’s house. It seemed to 
confine the attention of the audience; but as for 
Lord William Daw, the mimic life upon the stage 
had no more power than had had the real drama 
of the morning to draw his attention from the 
magnificent Marguerite. He spoke but little; 
spell-bound, his eyes never left her, except when 
in turning her regal head her eyes encountered 
his—when, blushing like a detected school boy, 
he would avert his face. So, for him, the play 
passed like a dream; nor did he know it was 
over until the general rising of the company in- 
formed him. 

Every one was enthusiastic. Col. Compton, 
who had been in London in an official capacity, 
and had seen Mrs. Siddons, averred it as his 
opinion that her sister, Mrs. Whitlock, was in 
every respect the equal of the great tragedienne. 
All seemed delighted with the performance they 
had just witnessed, excepting only Lord William 
Daw, who had seen nothing of it, and Marguerite 
De Lancie who seemed perfectly indifferent. 

‘“‘What is your opinion, Miss De Lancie?” 
inquired the youth, by way of relieving the 
awkwardness of his own silence. 

‘*About what?” asked Marguerite, abstract- 
edly. 

«‘Ahem!—about—Shakspeare and—this per- 
formance.” 


“Oh! Can I be interested in anything of 
,this kind, after what we have witnessed in 





the State House to-day? Least of all in this 
thing?” 

“This thing?—what, Marguerite, do you not 
worship Shakspeare and Mrs. Whitlock then?” 
exclaimed Cornelia Compton. 

‘“‘Mrs. Whitlock? I do not know yet; let me 
see her in some other character. Shakspeare? 
Yes! but not traditionally, imitatively, blindly, 
wholly, as most of you worship, or profess to 
worship him; I admire his tragedies of Lear, 
Richard the Third, Macbeth, and perhaps one 
or two others; but this Romeo and Juliet, this 
love-sick boy and puling girl—bah! bah! let’s 
go home.” 

“That’s the way with Marguerite! Now I 
should not have dared to risk my reputation for 
intelligence by uttering that sentiment,” said 
Cornelia Compton. 

‘‘Never fear, child! naught is never in dan- 
ger,” observed Col. Compton, with good-humored, 
though severe raillery. 

While Lord William Daw, with the morbid and 
sensitive egotism of a lover, inquired of himself. 
Does she intend that remark for me? Does she 
look upon me only in the light of a love-sick 
boy? Do I only disgust her then? Thus tor- 
menting himself until their party had entered 
the carriage, and driven back once more to Col. 
Compton’s hospitable mansion, and where his 
host, inwardly laughing, pressed him to come in 
and take a bed and breakfast. 

But the youth, doubtful of the colonel’s seri- 
ousness, piqued at his inamorata’s scornfulness, 
and ashamed of his own devotedness, declined 
the invitation, bowed his adieus and was about 
to retire, when Col. Compton placed his carriage 
and servants at Lord William’s disposal, and be- 
sought him to permit them to set him down at 
his own hotel, a service that the young gentle- 
man with some hesitation accepted. 

In a few days from this, Gen. Washington left 
Philadelphia for Mount Vernon. And Col. Comp- 
ton, who went out of office with his chief, broke 
up his establishment in Philadelphia, and with 
his family set out for his home in Virginia. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 
‘“THE LOVE CHASE.” 


— When shines the sun aslant, 
The sun may shine and we be cold; 
Oh! listen loving hearts and bold, 
Unto my wild romaunt, 
Margaret, Margaret. 
E. B. Brownine. 


Cou. Compton, and his family, travelling at 
leisure in their private carriage, reached the 
Blue Ridge on the fifth, and Winchester on the 
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seventh day of their journey, and went im- 
mediately to the fine old family mansion on the 
suburbs of the old town, which was comfortably 
prepared for the occupancy of the proprietor. 

Miss De Lancie’s elegant house on Loudoun 
street, under the charge of an exemplary ma- 
tron, was also ready for the reception of its 
mistress; but Marguerite yielded to the solicita- 
tions of her friend Cornelia, and remained her 
guest for the present. 

Compton Lodge was somewhat older than 
the town; it was a substantial building of grey 
sandstone, situated in a fine park shaded with 
great forest trees, and enclosed by a stone wall; 
it had once been a famous hunting seat, where 
Lord Fairfax, Gen. Morgan, Major Helphinstine, 
and other votaries of St. Hubert, ‘‘most did 
congregate ;” and even now, it was rather noted 
for its superior breed of hounds and horses, 
and for the great foxhunts that were there 
got up. 

Marguerite De Lancie liked the old place 
upon all these accounts, and sometimes when 
the hunting company was very select, she did 
not hesitate to join their sylvan sports: and 
scarcely a hunter there, even old Lord Fairfax 
himself, who still in his age, pursued with 
ever youthful enthusiasm, the pleasures of the 
chase—acquitted himself better than did this 
Diana. 

But now in March, the hunting season was 
over, and if Marguerite De Lancie preferred 
Compton Lodge to her own house, it was be- 
cause, after a long winter in Philadelphia— 
with the monotony of straight streets and red 
brick walls, and the weariness of crowded 
rooms—the umbragous shade of forest trees, 
the silence and the solitude of nature, with 
the company of her sole bosom friend, was 
most welcome. 

The second morning after their settlement at 
home, Col. Compton’s family were seated around 
the breakfast table, discussing their coffee, buck- 
wheat cakes, and broiled venison. 

Marguerite’s attention was divided between 
the conversation at the table, and the view from 
the two open windows before her, where rolling 
waves of green hills, dappled over with the 
white and pink blossoms of peach and cherry 
trees, now in full bloom, wooed and refreshed 
the eye. 

Col. Compton was sipping his coffee and look- 
ing over the “Winchester Republican,” when 
suddenly he set down his cup, and broke into a 
loud laugh. 

All looked up. 

“Well, what is the matter?” inquired the 
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comfortable, motherly Mrs. Compton, without 
ceasing to butter her buckwheat. 

‘Oh! ha, ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the colonel. 

“That is a very satisfactory reply, upon my 
word,” commented the good woman, covering 
her cakes with honey. 

‘¢Don’t—don’t—that fellow will be the death 
of me!” 

‘Pleasant prospect to laugh at—that!” said 
his wife, twisting a luscious segment of her now 
well sauced buckwheat around the fork, prepara- 
tory to lifting it to her lips. 

“Oh! do let us have the joke, if there is a 
joke, papa,” pleaded Cornelia. 

“Hem! well listen then!” said Col. Compton, 
reading. 

“««Distinguished arrival at McGuire’s Hotel. 
Lord William Daw, the second son of the most 
noble, the Marquis of Eaglecliff, arrived at this 
place last evening. His lordship, accompanied 
by his tutor, the Reverend Henry Murray, is 
now on a tour of the United States, and visits 
Winchester for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with the history and antiquities of the 
town!” 

“That is exceedingly rich! that will quite 

do!” commented the colonel, laying down his 
newepaper, and turning with a comic expression 
toward Marguerite. 
' She was looking, by-the-bye, in high beauty, 
though her morning costume was more pictures- 
que than elegant and more careless than either, 
and consisted simply of a dark chintz wrapper, 
over which, drawn closely around her shoulders, 
wags a scarlet crape shawl, in fine contrast with 
the lustrous purple sheen of her black hair, one 
half of which was rolled in a careless mass at 
the nape of her neck, and the other drooped in 
rich ringlets down each side of her glowing, 
brilliant face. 

“Hem! the antiquities of Winchester. I 
rather suspect it is the juvenilities that our 
young antiquarian is in chase of. Pray, Miss 
De Lancie, are you one of the antiquities?” 

Marguerite curled her proud lip, erected her 
head and deigned no other reply. 

“Unquestionably you also have conquered a 
title, Marguerite; when you are married, will 
you place me on your visiting list, Lady William 
Daw ?” asked Cornelia Compton, with an arch 
glance. 

“Cease,” said Marguerite, peremptorily, ‘if 
I were to be married, which is utterly out of the 
question, it would not be to a school boy, let me 
assure you!” 

“If you ‘were to be married, which is utterly 
out of the question’—why you don’t mean to tell 
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us, that you have foresworn matrimony, Mar- 
guerite? What do you intend to do? go intoa 
cloister? Nonsense! in nine months you will 
marry,” said Col. Compton. 

“7 marry? ha! ha! ha! there must first be 
& great improvement in the stock of men! 
Where is the unmarried son of Adam that I 
would deliberately vow to love, honor and obey? 
Why I should foreswear myself at the altar! Of 
all the single men I meet, the refined ones are 
weak and effeminate, and the strong ones are 
coarse and brutal! I'll none of them!” said 
Marguerite, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

‘Thank you for making my husband a sort 
of presumptive exception,” said Mrs. Compton. 

*¢ Will you call upon Lord William, this morn- 
ing, papa?” inquired Miss Compton. 

‘My dear, believe me, the opportunity will 
scarcely be allowed. His lordship will not stand 
upon ceremony, I assure you. I expect to hear 
his name announced every moment.” 

And then, as in confirmation of Col. Comp- 
ton’s predictions, a servant entered and handed 
a card. 

‘‘Humph! where have you shown the gentle- 
man, John?” 

“Into the front drawing-room, sir.” 

+ *Nonsense—bring him in here.” 

The servant bowed and left the room. 

“Such a free and easy visitor is not to be 
treated with formality. It is as I foresaw, 
ladies! Lord William Daw waits to pay his 
respects.” 

At that moment the door was once more 
opened, and the visitor announced. 

Lord William Daw was a pleasing, wholesome, 
rather than a handsome, or distinguished-look- 
ing youth—with a short, stout figure, dark eyes 
and dark hair, a round rosy face, and white 
teeth, and an expression full of good-humor. 
Frank and easy among his friends, and disem- 
barrassed among strangers to whom he was in- 
different, he was yet timid and bashful as a girl 
in the presence of those whom he admired and 
honored; how much more so in the society of 
her—the beautiful and regal woman who had 
won his young heart’s first and deepest worship. 
With all this the youngster possessed an in- 
domitable will and power of perseverance, which, 
when aroused, few men, or things could with- 
stand, and which his messmates at Oxford de- 
moninated (your pardon super refined reader) 
an “English bull-dogish—hold-on-a-tiveness.” 

Lord William entered the breakfast-room, 
smiling and blushing between pleasure and 
embarrassment. 

Col. Compton arose and advanced with a 
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cordial smile, and extended hand to welcome 
him. ‘Heartily glad to see you, sir! And here 
are Mrs. Compton, and my daughter, Cornelia, 
and my sweetheart, Marguerite, all waiting to 
shake hands with you.” 

The ladies arose, and Lord William, set at ease 
by this friendly greeting, paid his respects quite 
pleasingly. 

‘** And now here is a chair and plate ready for 
you, for we hope that you have not break- 
fasted ?” said the host. 

Lord William had breakfasted; but would do 
so again. So he sat down at the table and 
spoiled a cup of coffee anda couple of buck- 
wheat-cakes without deriving much benefit from 
either. A lively conversation ensued. 

“The history and antiquities of Winchester, 
sir,” said Col. Compton, with a half suppressed 
smile, in reply to a question of the young tourist. 
‘The history is scarcely an hundred years old, 
and the antiquities consist mainly of some 
vestiges of the Shawanees’ occupancy, and of 
Washington’s March in the old French and In- 
dian war! but the society, sir—the society re- 
presenting the old respectability of the state 
may not be unworthy of your attention.” 

Lord William was sure that the society was 
most worthy of cultivation, nevertheless he 
would like to see those ‘‘ vestiges” of which his 
host spoke. 

‘The ladies will take their usual morning ride 
within an hour or two, sir, and if you would 
like to attend them, they will take pleasure in 
showing you these monuments.” 

Lord William was again ‘‘most happy.” And 
Col. Compton rang and ordered ‘ Ali,” to. be 
brought out saddled for his lordship’s use. 

Within an hour after rising from the table, the 
riding party, consisting of Miss Compton, Miss 
De Lancie, Lord William Daw, and a groom in 
attendance, set forth. The lions of Winchester 
and its environs were soon exhausted, and the 
party returned to Compton Lodge in time for 
an early dinner. 

Lord William Daw sojourned at Winchester, 
and became a daily visitor at Compton Lodge. 
Col. Compton, to break the exclusiveness of his 
visits to one house, introduced him at large 
among the gentry of the neighborhood. And 
numerous were the tea, card, and cotillion 
parties, got up for the sole purpose of enter- 
taining the young scion of nobility, where it 
was only necessary to secure Miss De Lancie’s 
presence, in order to ensure his lordship’s duti- 
ful attendance. Mr. Murray chafed and fretted 
at what he called his pupil’s consummate in- 
fatuation, and talked of writing home to his 
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father, “the marquis.” Marguerite scorned, or 
seemed to scorn, his lordship’s pretensions, until 
one morning at breakfast, Col. Compton, half 
seriously, half jestingly, said, 

‘Sweetheart, you do not appear to join the 
respect universally shown to this young stranger. 

‘ff,’ said Marguerite, ‘‘the young man had 
any distinguished personal excellence, I should 
not be backward in recognizing it; but he is at 
best—Lord William Daw! Now who is Lord 
William Daw that I should bow down and wor- 
ship him?” 

“Lord William Daw, my dear, is the second 
son of the most noble, the Marquis of Eagle- 
cliff, as you have already seen announced with 
a flourish of editorial trumpets, by our title-de- 
spising and very consistent democratic news- 
papers! He is heir presumptive, and as I learn 
from Mr. Murray, rather more than heir pre- 
sumptive to his father’s titles and estates; for it 
appears that the marquis had been twice mar- 
ried, and that his eldest son, by his first mar- 
chioness, derives a very feeble constitution from 
his mother; and it is uot supposed that he will 
ever marry, or that he will survive his father; 
ergo, the hopes of the marquis for re-union rests 
with his second son, Lord William Daw; finis, 
that young nobleman’s devoirs are not quite be- 
neath the consideration even of a young lady of 
‘one of the first families of Virginia,’ who is 
besides a belle, a blue, and a freeholder.” 

**Marguerite’s future marchioness of Fagle- 
cliffe, when you are married will your ladyship 
please to remember one poor Cornelia Compton, 
who lived in an old country house near Winches- 
ter, and once enjoyed your favor?” said Miss 
Compton. 

Marguerite shrugged her shoulders with an 
expression, to the effect that the future succes- 
sion of the Marquisate of Eaglecliffe was a matter 
of no moment to her. 

But from this time, Marguerite’s friends 
accused her, with uncertain justice, of showing 
somewhat more favor to the boyish lover, who 
might one day set the coronet of a marchioness 
upon her brow. When rallied upon this point, 
she would reply, 

‘There are certainly qualities which I do like 
in the young man; he is frank, simple and in- 
telligent, and above all, is perfectly free from 
affectation, or pretension of any sori. Upon 
individual worth alone he is entitled to polite } 
consideration.” 

There was, perhaps, a slight discrepancy be- 
tween this opinion and one formerly delivered 
by Miss De Lancie; but let that pass; the last } 
uttered judgment was probably the most righte- ‘ 





ous, as growing out of a longer acquaintance, 
and longer experience in the merits of the sub- 
ject. 

Thus—while Lord William Daw prolonged his 
stay, and Mr. Murray fumed and fretted, the 
months of April, May and June went by. The 
first of July the family of Compton Lodge pre- 
pared to commence their summer tour among 
the watering, and other places of resort. They 
left Winchester about the seventh of the month. 

Lord William Daw bad not been invited to join 
their party, nor had he manifested inclination to 


obtrude himself upon their company, nor did he 


immediately follow in their train. 

Nevertheless, a few days after their establish- 
ment at Berkeley Springs, Col. Compton read in 
the list of arrivals the names of ‘‘Lord William 
Daw, Rev. Henry Murray, and two servants.” 

Enough! The intimacy between the young 
nobleman and the Comptons were renewed at 
Berkeley. And soon the devotion of his youth- 
fal lordship to the beautiful and gifted Mar- 
guerite De Lancie was the theme of every tongue. 
To escape this notice, Marguerite withdrew from 
her party, and attended by her maid and foot- 
man, proceeded to join some acquaintances at 
Saratoga. 

In vain! for unluckily Saratoga was as free to 
one traveller as to another, provided he could 
pay. And within the same week of Marguerite’s 
settlement at her’ lodgings, all the manceuvring 
mammas and marriageable daughters at the 
Springs, were thrown into a state of excitement 
and speculation, by the appearance among them 
of a young English nobleman, the heir presump- 
tive of a marquisate. 

But alas! it was soon perceived that Lord 
William had eyes, and ears, and heart for none 
other than the dazzling Miss De Lancie, ‘‘la 
Marguerite des Marquerites,” as the French 
minister had called her. 

Miss De Lancie’s manner to her boyish wor- 
shipper was rather restraining and modifying, 
than repulsing or discouraging. And there were 
those who did not hesitate to accuse the proud 
and queenly Marguerite of finished coquetry. 

To avoid this, the lady next joined a party of 
friends who were going to Niagara. 

And of course it was obvious to all that the 
young English tourist, travelling only for im- 
provement, must see the great Falls. Conse- 
quently, upon the day after Miss De Lancie’s 
arrival at the Niagara Hotel, Lord William Daw 
led her in to dinner. And once more the ‘in- 
fatuation,” as they chose to call it, of that young 
gentleman, became the favorite subject of gossip. 

A few weeks spent at the Falls brought the 
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last of September, and Marguerite had promised, } Lancie?” inquired the young man, approaching 
upon the first of October, to join her friends, the $ her, and speaking in a low tone, and with a be- 
Comptons, in New York. seeching look. 
When Lord William Daw learned that she was} Marguerite waved her hand. ‘A good voyage, 
soon to leave, half ashamed, perhaps, of forever 3 my lord,’’ she said. 
following in the train of this disdainful beauty, He caught that hand and pressed it to his lips 
he terminated his visit and preceded her east- 3 and heart, and after a long, deep gaze into her 
ward. eyes he recollected himself, snatched his hat, 
But when the stage-coach containing Miss De } bowed to the party and left the room. 
Lancie and her party drew up before the city} Col. Compton, in the true spirit of kindness, 
hotel, Lord William, perhaps ‘‘to treat resolu- } arose and followed with the purpose of attending 
tion,” was the first person to step from the piazza } him to his ship. 
and welcome her back. “‘There’s a coronet slipped through your fin- 
Col. Compton and his family were only waiting 3} gers! Oh! Marguerite! Marguerite! if I had 
for Marguerite’s arrival to proceed southward. { been in your place I should have secured that 
The next day but one was fixed for their depar- { match! For, once married, they couldn’t un- 
ture. But the intervening morning, while the } marry us, or bar the succession either, and so, 
family were alone in their private parlor, Lord } in spite of all the reverend tutors and most noble 
William Daw entered, looking grave and trou- ; papas in existence, I should in time have worn 
bled. the coronet of a marchioness,” said Miss Comp- 
Col. Compton arose in some anxiety to wel- $ ton. 
come him. When he had greeted the ladies and; ‘‘And you would have done a very unprinci- 


taken a seat, he said, _ {pled thing, Cornelia,” replied her mother, very 
“T have come only to bid you good-bye, } gravely. 
friends.” The blood rushed to Miss De Lancie’s brow 


*T am sorry to hear that! but—you are not} and crimsoned her face, as she arose in haste 
going far, or to remain long, I hope,” said Col. } and withdrew to her own chamber. 
Compton. ‘‘But, mamma, what do you suppose to have 
“IT am going back to England, sir,” replied } been the cause of Marguerite’s rejection of Lord 
the young man, with a sorrowful glance at Miss } William’s addresses?” 


De Lancie, who seemed not quite unmoved. *“‘T think that she had two reasons, either of 
‘‘You astonish us, Lord William! Is this not ; which would have been all sufficient to govern 
@ sudden resolution?” inquired Mrs. Compton. 3 her in declining the alliance. The first was, that 


“It is a sudden misfortune, my dear madam! } Marguerite could never yield her affections to a 
Only this morning have I received a letter from } man who has no other personal claims upon her 
my father, announcing the dangerous illness of = “ons = — "4 a ~ heart Pe 
my dear mother, and urging my instant return } a fair share of intelligence; the second was, tha’ 
by the first homeward bound vessel. The Ven- } Miss De Lancie had too high a sense of honor to 
ture, t. Parke, sails for Liverpool] at twelve ; bestow her hand on a young gentleman whose 
‘ae a aa ese board within ie beate,” addresses were le ty hie family.” 
replied the young man, in a mournful voice, The next day Col. Compton and his party set 
turning the same deeply appealing glance toward } out i go where, —_ - — we 
Marguerite, whose color slightly paled. received from Mr. Adams an official appointmen 

«We are very sorry to loose you, Lord Wil- { that required his residence in the city of Rich- 
liam, and still sorrier for the occasion of your} mond. And there in the course. of the month 
leaving us,” said Cornelia Compton. And so } he proceeded with his wife and daughter. 
said all the party except—Miss De Lancie. $ Miss De Lancie went down to pass the autumn 

Lord William then arose to shake hands with 3 at her own house in Winchester, where she re- 
his friends. ’ mained until the first of December, when, accord- 

“I wish you a pleasant voyage and a pleasant ne to —— na —s — to spend 
arrival,” said the colonel. . the winter with her friend Cornelia. 

‘And that you may find your dear os The Comptons had taken a very commodious 
quite restored to health,” added Mrs. Compton. {house in a fashionable quarter of the city, and 

“Oh! yes, indeed! I hope you will, and that ; were in the habit of seeing a great deal of com- 
you will soon visit us again,” said Cornelia. ;pany. It was altogether a very brilliant winter 

Marguerite said nothing. 3 in the new capital of Virginia. Quite a constel- 

“Have you no parting word for me, Miss De‘ lation of beauties and celebrities were there 
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assembled, but the star of the ascendant was the 
splendid Marguerite De Lancie. She was even 
more beautiful and dazzling than ever; and she 
entered with spirit into all the gaieties of the 
season. Tea and card parties, dances and masked 
balls followed each other in quick succession. 

It was just before Christmas, that the belles 
of the metropolis were thrown into a state of 
delightful excitement by the issue of tickets 
from the Gubernatorial mansion, to a grand ball 
to be given on the ensuing New Year’s Eve. 
Great was the flutter of preparation, and great 
the accession of business that flowed in upon 
the milliners, mantua-makers and jewelers. 

Miss De Lancie and Miss Compton went out 
together to select their dresses for the occasion. 
I mention this expedition merely to give you a 
clue to what I sometimes suspected to be the 
true motive that inspired Cornelia Compton’s 
rather selfish nature, with that caressing affec- 
tion she displayed for Marguerite De Lancie. 
As for Marguerite’s devotion to Cornelia, it was 
one of those mysteries or prophecies of the 
human heart, that only the future can explain. 
Upon this occasion, when Miss De Lancie ordered 
a rich, white brocade for her own dress, she 
selected a superb pink satin for her friend’s; 
and when from the jeweler’s Marguerite’s here- 
ditary diamonds came, set in a new form, they 
were accompanied by a pretty set of pearls to 
adorn the arms and bosom of Cornelia. Col. 
Compton knew nothing of his guest’s costly pre- 
sents to his daughter. With a gentleman’s in- 
experience in such matters, he supposed that 
the hundred dollars he had given ‘‘Nellie” for 
her outfit had covered all the expenses. And 
when Mrs. Compton, who better knew the cost 
of pearls and brocade, made any objection, Mar- 
guerite silenced her by delicately intimating the 
possibility, that, under some circumstances, for 
instance, that of her being treated as a stranger, 
she might be capable of withdrawing to a board- 
ing-house. 

The eventful evening of the governor’s ball 
arrived. The entertainment was by all con- 
ceded to be, what it should have been, the most 
splendid affair of the kind that had come off 
that season. A suite of four spacious rooms, 
superbly furnished, and adorned and brilliantly 
lighted, were thrown open. In the first, or 
dressing-room, the ladies left their cloaks and 
mantles, and re-arranged their toilets. In the 
second, Gov. Wood stood surrounded by the most 
distinguished civil and military officers of the 
state, and with his unequaled, dignified courtesy 
received his guests. In the third, and most 





with canvass for dancing—the walls were lined 
with mirrors, and festooned with flowers that 
enriched the atmosphere with odoriferous per- 
fame, while from a vine-covered balcony a mili- 
tary band filled all the air with music. Beyond 
the saloon, the last, or supper room, was elegantly 
set out. The supper-table was quite a marvel 
of taste in that department; just above it hung 
an immensely large chandelier, with quite a 
forest of pendant brilliants; its light fell and 
was flashed back from a sheet of mirror laid 
upon the centre of the table, and surrounded by 
a wreath of box-vines and violets, like a fairy 
lake within its banks of flowers; on the outer 
edge of this ring was a circle of grapes with 
their leaves and tendrils; while filling up the 
other space were exotic flowers and tropical 
fruits, and every variety of delicate refreshment 
in the most beautiful Uesigns. 

The rooms were filled before the late arrival 
of Col. Compton and his party. The ladies 
paused but a few minutes in the dressing-room 
to compose their toilets and draw on their gloves, 
and then they joined their escort at the inner 
door, went in, and were presented to Gov. Wood, 
and then passed onward to the dancing-saloon, 
where the music was sounding and the waltz 
moving with great vivacity. 

The entree of our young ladies made quite a 
sensation. Both were dressed with exquisite 
taste. 

Miss Compton wore a rich rose-colored satin 
robe, the short sleeves and low corsage of which 
was trimmed with fine lace, and the skirt open 
in front and looped away, with lilies of the val- 
ley, from a white sarsenet petticoat; a wreath 
of lilies crowned her brown hair, and a necklace 
and. bracelets of pearls adorned her fair bosom 
and arms. 

And as for Miss De Lancie, if ever her beauty, 
elegance and fascination reached a culminating 
point, it was upon this occasion. Though her 
dress was always perfect, it was not so much 
what she wore as her manner of wearing, that 
made her toilets so generally admired. Upon 
this evening her costume was as simple as it 
was elegant—a rich, white brocade robe open 
over a skirt of embroidered white satin, delicate 
falls of lace from the low bodice and flowing 
sleeves, and a light tiara of diamonds spanning 
like a rainbow the blackness of her hair. 

As soon as the young ladies were seated they 
were surrounded. Miss Compton accepted an 
invitation to join the waltzers. 

Miss De Lancie, who never waltzed, remained 
the centre of a charmed circle, formed of the most 


spacious saloon, where the floor was covered } distinguished men present, until the waltzing was 
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over, and the quadrilles were called, when she 
accepted the hand of Col. Randolph for the first 
set, and yielded her seat to the wearied Cornelia, 
who was led thither by her partner to rest. 

It chanced that Miss De Lancie was conducted 
to the head of the set, then forming, and that 
she stood at some little distance, immediately 
in front of, and facing the spot where Cornelia 
sat, so that the latter, while resting, could 
witness Marguerite. Now Cornelia really very 
much admired Miss De Lancie, and thought it 
appeared graceful and disinterested to laud the 
excellency of her friend, as she would not have 
done those of her sister had she possessed one. 
So now she tapped her partner’s hand with her 
fan and said, 

**Oh, do but look at Miss De Lancie! Is she 
not the most beautiful woman in the room?” 

The gentleman followed the direction of her 
glance, where Marguerite was moving like a 
queen through the dance, and said, 

**Miss De Lancie is certainly the most beauti- 
ful‘woman in the world—except one,” with a 
glance, that the vanity of Nellie readily inter- 
preted. 

The eyes of both turned again upon Mar- 
guerite, who was now standing still in her place 
waiting for the next quadrille to be called. 
While they thus contemplated her in all her 
splendid beauty, set off by a toilet the most 
elegant in the room, Marguerite suddenly gave a 
violent start, shivered through all her frame and 
bent anxiously, to listen to some thing that was 
passing between two gentlemen, who were con- 
versing in a low tone, near her; she grew paler 
and paler as she listened, and then with a stifled 
shriek, she fell to the floor, ere any one could 
spring to save her. 

Cornelia flew to her friend’s relief. She was 
already raised in the arms of Col. Randolph, 
and surrounded by ladies anxiously proffering, 
vinaigrettes and fans, while their partners 
rushed after glasses of water. 

‘*Bring her into the dressing-room, at once, 
Randolph,” said Col. Compton, as he joined the 
group. 

Accordingly Miss De Lancie was conveyed 
thither, and laid upon a lounge, where every 
restorative at hand was used in succession, and in 
vain. More than an hour passed, while she lay 


in that death-like swoon; and when at last 
the efforts of an experienced physician were 
crowned with thus much success, that she 
opened her dimmed eyes and unclosed her 
blanched lips, it was only to utter one word— 
**Lost””—and to relapse into insensibility. 

She was put into the carriage and conveyed 


s 





home, accompanied by her wondering friends 
and attended by the perplexed physician. She 
was immediately undressed and placed in bed, 
where she lay all night, vibrating between stupor 
and a low muttering delirium, in which some 
irreparable misfortune was indicated without 
being revealed—was it all delirium? 

Next, a low, nervous fever supervened, and 
for six weeks Marguerite De Lancie swayed 
with a slow, pendulous uncertainty between life 
and death. The cause of her sudden indisposi- 
tion remained a mystery. The few cautious in- 
quires made by Col. Compton resulted in nothing 
satisfactory. The two gentlemen whose con- 
versation was supposed by Miss Compton to 
have occasioned Miss De Lancie’s swoon, could 
not be identified—among the crowd then assem- 
bled at the governor’s reception, and now dis- 
persed all over the city—without urging investi- 
gation to an indiscreet extent. 

“This is an inquiry that we cannot with pro- 
priety push, Nellie. We must await the issue 
of Miss De Lancie’s illness. If she recovers she 
will doubtless explain,” said Col. Compton. 

With the opening of the spring, Marguerite De 
Lancie’s life-powers rallied and convalescence 
declared it itself. In the first stages of her re- 
covery, while yet body and mind were in that 
feeble state, which sometimes leaves the spiritual 
vision so clear, she lay one day, contemplating 
her friend who sat by her pillow, when suddenly 
she threw her arms around Cornelia’s neck, 
lifted ‘her eyes in an agony of supplication to 
her face, and cried, 

“Oh, Nellie! do youtruly love me? Oh, Nellie! 
love me! love me! least I go mad!” 

In reply, Cornelia half smothered the invalid 
with caresses and kisses, and assurances of un- 
changing affection. 

‘Oh, Nellie, Nellie! there was one who on 
the eve of the bitterest trial, said to his chosen 
friends, ‘All ye shall be offended because of me.’ 
And his chief friend said, ‘ Although all should 
be offended yet will not I,’ and futhermore de- 
clared, ‘if I should die with thee, I will not deny 
thee in any wise.’ Oh! failing human strength! 
Oh! feeble human love! Nellie! you know how 
it ended. ‘They all forsook him and fied.’” 

««But I will be truer to my friend, than Peter 
to his master,” replied Cornelia. 

Marguerite drew the girl’s face down closer to 
her own, gazed wistfully not into but upon those 
brilliant, superficial brown eyes, that because 
they had no depth repelled her confidence, and 
then with a deep groan and a mournful shake 
of the head, she released Nellie, and turned 
her own face to the wall. Did she deem Miss 
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Compton’s friendship less profound than preten- 
tious? Ido not know; but from that time Miss 
De Lancie maintained upon one subject, at least, 
a stern reserve. And when, at last, directly, 
though most kindly and respectfully, questioned 
as to the origin of her agitation and swoon in 
the ball-room, she declared it to have been a 
symptom of approaching illness, and discouraged 
farther interrogation. 

Slowly Marguerite De Lancie regained her 
strength. It was the middle of March before 
she left her bed, and the first of April before 
she went out of the house. 

One day, about this time, as the two friends 
were sitting together in Marguerite’s chamber, 
Cornelia said, 

“There is a circumstance that I think I ought 
to have told you before now, Marguerite. But 
we read of it only a few days after you were 
taken ill, and when you were not in a condition 
to be told of it.” 

*¢Well, what circumstance was that?” asked 
Miss De Lancie, indifferently. 

“It was a fatal accident that happened to one 
of our friends. No, now! don’t get alarmed—it 
was to no particular friend,” said Cornelia, in- 
terrupting herself upon seeing Marguerite’s very 
lips grow white. 

“Well! what was it?” questioned the latter. 

‘Why, then, you must know that the Venture, 
in which Lord William Dow sailed, was wrecked 
off the coast of Cornwall, and Lord William and 
Mr. Murray were among the lost. We read the 
whole account of it, copied from an English 
paper into the Richmond Standard. Lord Wil- 
liam’s body was washed ashore, the same night 
of the wreck.” 

**Poor young man, he deserved a better fate,” 
said Marguerite. 

Miss De Lancie went no mere into society 
that season; indeed, the season was well over 
before she was able to go out. She announced 
her intention, as soon as the state of her health 
should permit her to travel, to terminate her 
visit to Richmond, and go down to her planta- 
tion on the banks of the Potomac. Cornelia 
would gladly have attended her friend, and only 





waited permission to do so; but the waited in. 
vitation was not extended, and Marguerite pre- 
pared to set out alone. 

‘‘We shall meet you at Berkeley or at Sara- 
toga, this summer?” said Cornelia. 

**Perhaps—I do not yet know-—my plans for 
the summer are not arranged,” said Marguerite. 

“But you will write as soon as you reach 
home?” 

‘*Yes—certainly,” pressing her parting kiss 
upon the lips of her friend. 

The promised letter, announcing Marguerite’s 
safe arrival at Plover’s Point, was received; but 
it was the last that came thence; for though 
Cornelia promptly replied to it, she received no 
second one. And though Cornelia wrote again 
and again, her letters remained unanswered. 
Weeks passed into months and brought mid- 
summer. Col. Compton with his family went to 
Saratoga, but without meeting Miss De Lancie. 
About the middle of August they came to 
Berkeley; but failed to see, or to hear any 
tidings of, their friend. 

‘Indeed, I am very much afraid that Mar- 
guerite may be lying ill at Plover’s Point, sur- 
rounded only by ignorant servants, who cannot 
write to inform us,” said Cornelia, advancing a 
probability so striking and so alarming, that 
Col. Compton, immediately after taking his 
family back to Richmond, set out for Plover’s 
Point, to ascertain the state of the case in ques- 
tion. But when he arrival at the plantation, 
great was his surprise to learn that Miss De 
Lancie had left home for New York, as early as 
the middle of April, and had not since been 
heard from. And this was the last of September. 
With this information, Col. Compton returned to 
Richmond. Extreme was the astonishment of 
the family upon hearing this; and when month 
after month passed, and no tidings of the missing 
one arrived, and no clue to her retreat or to her 
fate was gained, the grief and dismay of her 
friends could only be equalled by the wonder 
and conjecture of society at large, upon the 
strange subject of Marguerite De Lancie’s dis- 
appearance. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Taovea the broad leaves essay to hide 
The dangling grapes from view, 
The heen-ey’d vintager detects 
The purple glium’ring through. 


So doth the Christian’s eye discern 
Behind each sombre woe, 

Some latent joy he never knew 
It was such bliss to know! 
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CROCHET INSTRUCTIONS. 





BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





We have been so often applied to, by new; thread under instead of init. This is stronger 
subscribers, for the meaning of the abbrevia- ; than the usual method, but not so neat: it is, 
tions iu crochet, that we start the new year} therefore, rarely used for anything but very 
with a brief explanation of them, Those to 3 open work. 
whom they are already familiar—for we have} Square Crocner is that which is made 
given them on a former occasion—will excuse, } entirely in small squares, those which form the 
on this account, their repetition. pattern being closely filled in, and the ground 

Cuain Stitcu (abbreviated into ch.) is the;open. Open squares are formed thus: 1 de. 2 
foundation stitch in crochet. A loop of thread }ch., miss 2, repeated. Close squares contain 
made on the hook, and through this the thread } three dc. stitches, thus; 1c. 1 0., would have 4 
is drawn, forming the first chain stitch; draw }dc. 2 ch. Every pattern in square crochet re- 
the thread through this one, and a second is 3 quires a foundation chain of stitches which can 
formed. Continue the process until you have 3 be divided by three and leave one over; as it is 
done the required number. obvious that if an open square were the last on 

Sure Srircu (sl.) is a stitch chiefly used for} the pattern, a dc. stitch would be required to 
the veinings of leaves, and similar parts, in imi- } form the square at the end. 
tations of Honiton lace. It serves, also, to carry} Sometimes a very large piece of work may be 
the thread from one part to another, without {made in treble square crochet. In this work, 9 
either breaking it off or widening the work. ; close square of 4 tc. stitches; an open square, 1 
Insert the hook in the stitch next to that already } tc. 8 ch., miss 8. This style requires the pat- 
on the needle (unless the directions particularly ; tern to be divisible by four, with one stitch 
say, miss so many) and draw the thread at once ; over. 
through both stitches. Repeat. The stars, daggers, and asterisks used in 

Sinctze Crocuzr (sc.)—Insert the hook in printing knitting and crochet receipts, signify 
the chain, and draw the thread through it; this; that any stitches given between two similar 
forms a second loop on the hook. Draw the } marks are to be done as many times as directed; 
thread through these two by a single movement $ thus, x 3 dc. 2 ch. x three times, means 8 de. 2 
and the stitch will be completed. ch., 3 de. 2 ch., 8 de. 2 ch. 

DovsLe Crocuet (pc.)—Raise the thread over} When one repetition occurs within another 
the hook, so as to pass it round, before inserting } italics are used at each end of the part. * 1 p. 
the latter in the chain; draw the thread through, ; 2k.1p.1k. (a) m.1, k. 1 (a) 6 times * 8 times, 
and you will find three loops on the hook; bring } means that one complete pattern being finished, 
the cotton through two, which makes one instead ; when you have made 1, knitted 1, 6 times, 8 
ef those taken off. Thus two are still on the 3 of those patterns, beginning again each time at 
needle; finish the stitch by drawing the thread ; the first *, will be required for the round or 
through these. row. 

TresLe CrocueT (tc.) is a stitch precisely} All the definitions of the stitches being now 
similar to the last; but as the thread is passed given, we cannot add, in any way, to the clear- 
twice round the hook before the insertion of the } ness of those instructions; but we have from 
latter in the chain, there will be four loops on, ; time to time received queries regarding certain 
when the thread is drawn through. Bring the } processes in crochet, which we will now in en- 
thread three times through two loops to finish } deavor to answer. 
the stitch. 1st. Toz Mops or Worxinea Pursgs axp 

Lona Tresie Crocuet (I tc.) has the thread } orHeR Articies 1n Various Cotors.—In many 
twisted three times round the hook, before it is } of the fashionable purses, the ends are worked 
passed through the chain; consequently, it will }in patterns formed of four, five, or even more 
require the thread to be drawn four times;colors. These ends are done in sc., and no 
through two loops to finish the stitch. loose threads are visible on the wrong side. 

To work through a stitch, is to draw the ‘The manner of working is this: the = of 
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all the colors but the one in use, are held along 
the forefinger of the left-hand, parallel with the 
work in progress and close to it; these threads 
are then worked over, in the same manner you 
work over a cord or twine ina mat. When the 
color has to be changed, do it as follows: 

To CHancz tHE CoLtor.—At the last stitch 
of the color you are using, insert the hook, and 
draw through the loop with it; but jinish the 
stitch with the new color, working in the old 
one with the others. 

To Work witn Beaps 1x Sc.—Thread the 
beads first on the silk, or other material; and 
then, in working, drop them where required, on 
the wrong side. Thus, any pattern worked from 
an engraving, is worked from left to right of the 
engraving, the side shown being the reverse side 
of that worked. The reason of this is, that a 
more even surface is obtained on the wrong side 
of sc., the chain-work visible on the right side 
causing it always to appear in lines. 

To Join a Tureap.—In sc. this should be 
done as I have already described for beginning 
a new color; namely, by finishing a stitch with 
the one you wish to join, and holding in the 
ends. When a join occurs in dc., let it come, 
if possible, ina part where there are many con- 
secutive close stitches; as you cannot so easily 
and imperceptibly work in the threads, if there 





be much open work. Some people knot the 
ends of thread or silk, but I always prefer the 
mode I have given: it is much neater, and more 
durable, if from one to two inches are left of the 
ends, are worked in. 

One other instruction may be useful; namely, 
that from passing from one round to another 
in open patterns, such as mats, cardigans, &c., 
generally the thread is broken off at the end of 
every round. As this is very untidy, a better 
way is, after finishing the round, to slip-stitch 
along the edge to the part where the next is to 
be begun, then make a chain of two, three, or 
four stitches, twist it, and reckon that as. the 
first sc., dc., or te, stitch with which the round 
may begin. It will quite have the appearance 
of one; and you may then proceed according to 
the instructions. Generally the rounds begin 
nearly or exactly in the same place. 

With regard to the asterisks, daggers, and 
other printers’ marks, used in repetitions, it is 
only necessary to remember that in every row or 
round where one of a kind occurs, another of the 
same sort is sure to be found; and that the 
repitition is from one to the other of the same 
sort of mark, at whatever distance from each 
other they may be placed in the row, or however 
many of a different kind may be found inte- 
resting. 





THOUGHTS IN THE WOODS. 





BY J. DENNIS. 





’Trs sweet to live in God’s free air, 
Undazzled by the city’s glare, 

*Midst meadows, streams, and mountains; 
To wander through the forest glade, 
Or tired at length, to seek the shade, 

By one of Nature’s fountains. 


Nursing bright thoughts beneath the trees, 
Or listening to the Summer breeze, 
Which bloweth fresh upon me; 
Whilst joyous hopes within me rise, 
Of happier scenes beyond those skies, 
Which now are smiling on me. 


The little flow’rets by the side 
Of the clear stream, seem half to hide 
Their beauty, half to show it; 
More proud, perchance, if they could dream, 
How oft their fragrance forms a theme, 
For lover and for poet. 


How blithely doth the blackeap sing! 
The joyous lark vith eager wing, 
Sheots upward—wild with gladness; 
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The wood-pigeon’s soft under-tone, 
Recalling joys forever flown, 
Fills all my soul with sadness— 


A sadness sweet, though fraught with pain 
The days long past return again, 
By all their hopes attended; 
And strains of never-changing truth, 
And low-toned voices heard in youth, 
In one fond union blended. 


A face appears to soothe and bless, 

A maiden stoops to my caress, 
Oh! vision fair, but fleeting; 

If fancy such a phantom shows, 

How dear the form from whence it rose! 
How sweet her angel-greeting! 


Ah! were she here, whose modest grace 
Lends double charms to Nature’s face, 
My bliss would be completer; 
But severed far by mounts and streams, 
’Tis only in the hour of dreams, 
I e’er may hope to meet her. 











IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


BY GABRIEL LEE. 


Srrrine at my writing-desk, I look at a minia-; that our street was occupied by plain, respect- 


ture which I chanced to find in searching over 
some memorials of the past. It is that of a 
young girl with dreamy, hazel eyes, lips of in- 
tense redness, and a pale, oval face, around 
which cluster large, thick curls of chesnut hair. 
It is a likeness of myself as I was at eighteen, 
and so many years have passed since then, that 
nobody could accuse me of vanity in saying that 
the picture is certainly a very pretty one. I 
glance at the mirror opposite and see the once 
chesnut curls, now faintly lined with silver, laid 
in sober bandeaux on each side of a pale, and 
somewhat care-worn face; I see shadows of 
coming wrinkles, and lines of sorrow which time 
has made about the mouth; and so seeing I close 
the miniature with a sigh, and lay it out of 
sight. 

I am now going to relate to you what may 
excite your derision and contempt, that which 
you may pronounce strange and unlikely. But 
we all stand upon different levels, and look out 
upon diverse views, some see more, others less: 
one has a wider stretch of sky, another a broader 
range of earth; but each one beholds that which 
is visible to himself alone, and not to another. 

There was a large family of us, seven children 
in all, and I was the second sister. We lived in 
a quiet, respectable street, occupied for the most 
part by unpretending wooden houses, with here 
and there a brick one of somewhat more impos- 
ing structure. Should a stranger pass through 


this street a few times on week days, and notice § 


the children playing in front of the doors, the 
girls for the most part arrayed in simple calico 
dresses and brown linen pinafores, (for there 
was a singular uniformity in the customs and 
opinions of the inhabitants of this street) and 
the boys in dark suits that defied being readily 
soiled: and then again should he turn his steps 
hitherward of a Sunday, and observe the clean- 
liness of the Saturday washed paving-stones, dnd 
the scrupulously neat door-steps, at the same 
time pausing to sniff the various scents wafted 
from the different domicils, all betokening the 
preparation of the Sunday’s dinner, the presence 


; able people, who, by working hard, managed to 
get along comfortably through the week, and 
save enough to make a little extra appearance 
on Sunday. And this mythical personage, the 
stranger, would have been correct in his conclu- 
sions. Correct with but one exception. Uptn 
the junction formed by the street in which we 
lived with another of more pretentious character, 
stood a residence which was emphatically the 
house par excellence of the street. Why the 
owner chose the site to which I refer I do not 
know. There were plenty of places with high- 
sounding titles, such as Waverley Place, or Union 
Place, or even Fifth Avenue, whose surroundings 
would have toned in with its appearance far more 
appropriately. Buy at all events there it stood, 
towering above the neighboring dwellings, and 
built of solid brown freestone, with verandahs of 
quaintly traced iron, and broad, high, marble 
steps. Everybody in the neighborhood regarded 
this house with a singular mixture of wonder, 
veneration and curiosity, with which was ming- 
led, I am compelled to say, a slight touch of 
spleen, Many of the neighbors met for a little 
friendly gossip. Almost the first question asked 
was, ‘“‘Anything going on at the house?” One 
might have thought Congress was referred to, 
only the speakers were usually ladies. That 
which we called ‘‘the house,” was also replete 
to me with singular interest. It may have been 
because there was so little in our daily common- 
place life, to satisfy the yearnings of a thought- 
ful, dreamy child like myself. And passing by, 
this to me, wonder-exciting abode, I saw the 
shutters of one of the windows, opening on 
the verandah, pushed aside, and a beautful and 
richly dressed lady step out. Leaning one white 
jeweled hand on the railing of the balcony, she 
turned her proud, beautiful head, encircled by 
thickest braids of blackest hair, from side to 
side, meanwhile glancing impatiently up and 
down the street as if expecting some one, then 
seemingly dissatisfied by the survey, stamped 
her foot slightly, and with her silken dress 
changing and glistening in the sunlight like a 





of roast beef, with that of an occasional pair of } many-hued serpent, passed in and closed the 


roast fowls, being the most apparent: —this 
stranger, I say, would come to the conclusion 
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3 shutters behind her. I watched for some time, 


hoping this vision of a lady would return. But 
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finding my waiting vain, went home with a 
strange, aching feeling at my heart I had never 
felt before. Now I know in the sight of that 
proud, fair lady, with her eager, beautiful face, 
her expectant, graceful attitude and elegant 
attire, each part in perfect keeping, my childish 
sense of beauty had, for the first time, been 
eompletély and fully satisfied. Thus I now ac- 
count for the feeling of craving that came upon 
me then for the first time, and which we must 
all feel sooner or later. 

Ever after this incident, I indulged in the 
sjrangest speculations regarding this lady, of 
whom I had caught a transient glimpse, and 
whom I never saw again. Nor was I without 
food with which to nourish these fancies. Just 
across the way from us lived a dapper, bustling 
little woman, named Mrs. Gray, whose interest 
in anything concerning ‘‘the house” was asto- 
nishingly intense. Whenever she came, I knew 
what topic would be sure to be the first dis- 
cussed, and creeping into a corner, would listen 
with breathless attention as she rehearsed the 
last piece of gossip in refdence to her favorite 
theme. 

I remember to this day with a smile, the eager- 
ness with which I listened to the little woman’s 


gossip, and my intense carefulness in refraining 
from the slightest noise, for fear of being ordered 


up stairs. It chanced that Mrs. Gray’s servant 
was fourth or fifth cousin to a servant living at 
the house; and one day, when the family were 
out of town, the latter had taken the former 
through this, to us, mysterious abode, and dis- 
closed to her astonished vision stealthy glimpses 
of its glories, After that, wonderful were the 
tales related by Mrs. Gray, who had carefully 
gleaned every particular from her willing domes- 
tic. We children listened with open mouths, as 
she told how even the carpets in the bed-rooms 
were “rich velvet tapestry,” and of the conser- 
vatory, with its splendid flowers and gold fish, 
and the aviary or ‘“‘arary,” as Mrs. Gray called 
it, and of the parlors, which, to use her phra- 
seology, were fairly running over with riches, 
and all filled with ‘‘statues and picters.”. Often 
after this I imagined the lovely lady I had seen, 
as wandering through these elegant apartments, 
making them bright with her face of restless, 
flashing beauty. I thought of her wandering 
amid the flowers and bending to inhale their 
fragrance, as listening to the singing of the 
birds in the aviary, perhaps now and then con- 
descending to allow some favorite to peck at a 
lump of sugar held in her dainty fingers, and 
fancied her life altogether to be one of immea- 
surable pleasure. 





I am thus particular in speaking of my early 
impressions with regard to this abode we all 
styled ‘‘the house,” because around it, for a 
long time, clustered my childish fancies and 
dreamings, and afterward—but of that by-and- 
bye. As I have mentioned, we were a large 
family. 

But years passed away, and our home circle 
became greatly diminished. Our father and 
mother died, and then we were all scattered. 
My two sisters married, and three of my bro- 
thers moved off into the country, leaving me 
with one remaining brother in the home of my 
childhood. At length he too followed the ex- 
ample of the rest, and took unto himself a wife, 
leaving me alone. Not but in the meantime I 
too might have married, that is to say, I had 
received what the others called ‘‘good offers.” 
But I had always said that 1 should never marry 
unless my heart went with my hand, so they 
contented themselves with calling me “old,” 
“cold-hearted,” &c., and leaving me in quiet 
possession of my own way. 

After I had lived about two years like the in- 
dividual in the nursery fable, ‘all by myself,” 
a distant relative of the family, who had been 
residing abroad for a long time, having amassed 
a fortune returned home, and finding me, who 
had always been a favorite with him when a 
girl, thus lonely, insisted that I should come 
and be his housekeeper. 

The journey to my new home was not a very 
lengthy one, for by a strange coincidence my 
relative, Mr. Evelyn, chose for his abode the 
very place which had excited the wonder and 
admiration of my childhood, viz: ‘*the house,” 
which dignified the street on which it stood. 
Mr. Evelyn was a bachelor of about sixty, and 
passionately fond of the society of young people. 
It therefore was not at all a matter of surprise 
to me when he insisted that his favorite nephew, 
Harry Evelyn, should make his house his home. 
Harry was a young man of about twenty-two or 
three, frank and noble-looking, with graceful, 
dashing manners, yet possessing & certain state- 
liness of manner withal, which he inherited from 
his uncle. Between him and myself there sprang 
up, with almost the first clasping of hands, a 
warm friendliness and sympathy. It is true 
that he was very young, ardent and impassioned, 
and I very much his senior. But under these 
added years, there beat a heart as impetuous 
and impassioned as that of a young girl of six- 
teen. I had mingled but little with the world, 
and the delicate bloom upon the clusters of hopes 
and dreamings hanging in the vineyard of my 
fancy, had never been destroyed by the rough 
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touch of experience, so I could fully sympathize 
with the thousand hopes and plans which Harry, 
in the frankness of noble-hearted manhood, 
poured out into my willing ears. Every evening 
we three, Mr, Evelyn, Harry, and myself, sat in 
the superb, but delightfully comfortable library, 
and were as happy as any three people could be. 
Harry seldom. went out in the evening, and he 
and I would sit and play chess together, while 
Mr. Evelyn looked on with delighted interest, or 
else busied himself with the columns of a news- 
paper, now and then reading aloud such scraps 
of intelligence as might chance to strike his 
fancy. Or perhaps Harry and I would converse 
together: he it may be relating the various in- 
cidents that had befallen him in his travels, for 
although young, he had spent much of his time 
in journeying from place to place. With frank, 
free gestures and animated utterance, he would 
describe and imitate the various oddities and 
geniuses he had met with, until the library rang 
with our laughter, in which Mr. Evelyn: could 
not resist joining with a heartiness that was de- 
lightful to contemplate, albeit the marble busts 
of Plato, Socrates, .and other men of ancient 
days, looked down from above in silent astonish- 
ment at such unbecoming levity. Being thrown 
so much together, Harry and I became more and 
more intimately acquainted; and when one even- 
ing, in his. sweet, rich tones,he half in’ play- 
fulness, half in tenderness, called me ‘Sister 
Margaret,”’ my heart gave one wild beat of joy, 
and I was as happy as a queen for the rest of 
the evening: Oh! those were golden evenings, 
I can never forget their splendor, it lightens my 
pathway still, But an interruption came. 

One morning Mr. Evelyn, with a great appear- 
ance of mystery, told us that he expected a rela- 
tive of his to pass the winter with him. In 
answer to our numerous questionings, he would 
only say that the expected visitor was a lady, 
bearing the name of Alice Evelyn, for although 
merely a cousin, she bore the same name as 
himself. Whether she was old or young, hand- 
some or ordinary, Mr. Evelyn laughingly refused 
to gratify our curiosity by informing us, saying 
we must wait until her arrival. At last she 
came, and turned out to be young, pretty and 
graceful. As merry as a lark, she made herself 
at home immediately, and went dancing about 
the house, filling the place with singing and 
laughter wherever she came. 

The moment my eyes rested upon Alice 
Evelyn, the thought flashed through my mind 





Every evening as before, except when there was 
company, we sat in the library, but there was a - 
change soon. Harry no longer sat beside me talk- 
ing in his cordial, friendly way, of anything and 
everything that glanced through his thoughts; 
knowing well whatever topic he chose would be 
sure to interest me. Although kind as ever, 
now he remained all the evening long beside 
Alice Evelyn’s chair, watching her as she bent 
over her embroidery-frame, and trying every 
wile to induce her to lift her eyes to his, or 
what was his delight to see her upon his utter- 
ance of some merry thought, throw back her 
little ringleted head, and burst out into one of 
her peals of merry, girlish laughter. Or else he 
turned over the leaves of her music-book, listen- 
ing, meanwhile, with rapt attention to her music. 
In fine, whatever he did was with reference to 
her; and even when he was conversing with 
others, I saw him glance at Alice furtively, as 
if everything else was of little interest to him, 
except as it brought him in contact with her- 
self, 

At last, what I might have seen was inevit- 
able, if I had not blindly closed my eyes against 
the admittance of the thought, came to pass. 
One evening Alice had gone out, she had been 
with us about three months then; and Harry, 
after restlessly walking up and down the room, 
now and then stopping to run:his fingers over 
the keys of the piano, finally threw himself down 
beside me; and with his face flushed and ‘‘glow- 
ing like. star,” told me of his love for Alice, 
and how it was returned, and that one day she 
had promised to be his wife. As he spoke of 
her beauty, her goodness, her thousand winning 
ways, I looked into the depths of my own heart, 
and with a shudder realized that even as he 
loved ‘Alice, did I, a woman, love him. With nota 
tremor in my voice I wished him all happiness, 
then presently withdrew to my room. There with 
hands clasped against my heart, and fierce burn- 
ing tears falling from my eyes, I walked to and 
fro, moaning, only moaning, in a wild, desperate 
hopelessness. Suddenly a wild, strange thought 
lightened through my brain. With trembling, 
eager hands, I took the miniature of myself 
from its resting-plaee, and gazed upon it. A 
deadly, icy chill passed through my frame, for 
the face that returned my gaze was the same 
that Alice Evelyn wore. ‘Hers was the same 
broad, low forehead, the hazel eyes, with the 
dreamy look in them, the same pale, oval face, 
surrounded by thick chesnut curls, with its 


that somewhere I had seen her face before, but ; faint flush of color in the cheeks, and lips of 
where, although it seemed almost as familiar as} intense redness. And thus gazing, I knew then 


my own, I in vain attempted to remember. 


3 and there, that my destiny was at fault, that 
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had I been born some years later, the love that 
Harry hed given Alice Evelyn, would have been 
mine. ‘Mine, mine,” I said fiercely to myself, 
*mine forever, and not heaven, or hell, or death, 
should have taken it from me.” Then my heart, 
in a mad, desperate struggle, fluttered and beat 
age nst the iron bars of its cruel destiny, until 
it was torn, and crushed, and bleeding with 
the hopless contest. Strange I should never 
have discovered the likeness Alice Evelyn bore 
to the miniature before. The resemblance was 
almost exact, save that about her mouth, there 
“was an inconsistancy, a fickleness and indecision 
of character expressed, which I did not find in 
the miniature. 

And now day after day, for three months, my 
life was one of silent agony. Agony that I strove 
to hide with smiles, as we seek to cover the 
ghastliness of newly made graves with flowers. 

Each caress! each look of love! each epithet 
of endearment, bestowed by Harry upon Alice, 
was like a sharp instrument piercing a sore and 
bleeding nerve. For I felt, you may call mea 
monomaniac if you will, I care not, that all of 
these belonged to me. All this time, Alice 


flitted around me, sometimes coming, as was her 
wont, and laying her hands on my head, asking 


what ailed the “poor old lady,” as she jestingly 
called me. Could I have had my will I could 
have dashed from me the hands so soft, yet 
whose touch was madness to me, fiercely crying, 
* Alice Evelyn you have robbed me of my birth- 
right.” Did I ever wish that small ever-restless 
head, with its innumerable glancing curls of 
chesnut gold, was laid low in the grave ere ever 
it crossed my sight? God forgive me if I did, 
for I was wild with hopeless love and despair, 
and knew not what I wished. 

At the end of three months, Alice went home 
to prepare for her bridal, and I was left again 
alone with Mr. Evelyn and Harry. Alice wrote 
to us frequently, and I well knew whenever 
Harry received her letters, by the flush of joy 
that illumined his face, and the brilliant light 
that shone in his eyes. 

One morning, about two months after Alice 
‘had left us, Harry brought the letters into the 
breakfast-room, and after dealing out to Mr. 
Evelyn, and myself, our portion, sat down to 
read his. He had only one and that was from 
Alice I knew, for I saw him, when he thought 
himself unobserved, stealthily press the super- 


scription to his lips. I watched as with eager } 





from the room. Mr. Evelyn caught up the letter 
and read it, ejaculating continually through his 
teeth, ‘The heartless jade, the good-for-nothing 
jade,” then in a tone of infinite tenderness, 
“poor boy, poor darling! Poor Harry.” I 
meantime sitting by pale and breathless with 
anxiety. When he had finished reading it, Mr. 
Evelyn threw the letter on the floor and crushed 
it under foot. Then with his usually mild eyes 
flashing with anger, he told me that Alice had 
written, saying, that upon her return home, she 
had met with a former lover from whom she had 
been alienated by some trifling quarrel, but a 
perfect reconciliation had been effected, and they 
were to be married. And then the epistle ended 
with hoping that Harry would find some one 
more wortby of his love then ever she had been. 
I listened to all this; fierce anger burning in 
my heart against her, who had thus dared with 
wanton hand to shatter the fairest fabric of love 
that had ever been reared in a human heart. But 
this feeling speedily gave way to deep, tender 
pity for Harry’s anguish. For this whole day 
he remained secluded in his room, walking up 
and down almost inceasingly. All through the 
night, I could hear him overhead, pacing to and 
fro. I could only lie awake and pray for him, 
as in the silence of the night each footfall fell 
distinctly upon my ear, it seemed as if he were 
walking upon my heart, that heart which would 
have shed its every drop to save him from the 
slightest pain. When the two days were ended, 
Harry left his room and mingled with us again, 
pale and silent, yet with a calm, high look in his 
eye, that told he had chained and fettered his 
agony, perhaps conquered it, I could not tell. It 
was an inexpressible happiness to know then in 
his trouble he looked to me for comfort. Some- 
times he would come to me, and laying his head 
on my shoulder, say, ‘‘I am so tired, Margaret,” 
he always called me Margaret now, for I liked it 
best. And then I could crush down the agony 
in my own heart, and talk to him soothingly of 
things he liked most, until he would lift his dear, 
handsome face, and say, ‘‘Thank you, dear Mar- 
garet, I am better now.” So the week passed 
on, with but little change, until Harry was taken 
very ill. At first it was only a slight cough, 
which scarcely attracted our notice, but which 
rapidly grew worse and worse, until he was con- 
fined to his room, and high fever setin. Day 
and night for weeks I watched beside him, 
caring for, and taking, no rest. For the most 


haste he broke the envelope. With parted lips; part he was delirious, and yet all through his 
he began to read, when a change came over his ; delirium he knew me, and called on me, and 


face, and dashing the letter from him, with a 


cry of anguish I may never forget, he rushed ' 


only on me, accepting nothing from any hand 
but mine. And so amid the anguish of seeing him 
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ill and suffering, a beautiful flower of joy sprang 
up, that filled the atmosphere of the sick-room 
with its delightful fragrance. At length, Harry, 
to our inexpressible delight grew better, and at 
last was able to sit in bed, propped up by the aid 
of pillows. 

One day, at this time, I sat beside him sewing, 
and in taking some article from my work-basket, 
something dropped. I did not notice it, but let 
it lie upon the floor. Presently I was startled 
by a loud cry, and looking up saw Harry sitting 
erect in bed gazing at a miniature, which I im- 
mediately recognized as mine. It was that I had 
heard drop, and he must have stooped unper- 
ceived by me, and picked it up; how it came in 
my basket I do not know. 

Harry turned to me and grasping my arm, 
gasped out, 

“Where did you get this?” 

‘It is mine,” I said, tremblingly, ‘as I was 
at eighteen.” 

He scanned eagerly every feature of my 
face. 

“It is very much like you now,” he said, at 
length. ‘‘Strange I should never have discovered 
any likeness between you and her before.” He 
gazed steadily at the picture for awhile longer, 
then playfully taking my hand, said half jest- 
ingly, yet with a look of bitterness in his eyes, 
and a strange tenderness in his voice, ‘‘Mar- 
garet, you tell me you are almost forty. Whata 
pity you had not been born twenty years later; 
then I might have seen and loved you. But 
you,” he added, after a slight pause, ‘‘you 
would never have proved false to me.” 

With what bitter, stinging power the words 
thrilled through my heart. I shuddered to hear 
the thought from his lips, that had been both 
my delight and my anguish for months. I tried 
to take the miniature from him, but he held it 
firmly in his grasp; and after looking at it ear- 
nestly, placed it under his pillow, nor could my 
entreaties win it from him, so I was forced to 
humor him. 

Soon after, I returned to my sewing, and bend- 
ing steadily over it, strange, haunting thoughts 
of what might have been passed through my 
mind. This thought ever confronting me with 
its sad, despairing eyes, that if Harry could but 
have seen me now, as I looked in the miniature, 
he might have called me wife; and children, his 
children and mine, might have nestled against 
my heart. I felt this thought to be utterly vain, 
perhaps blasphemous, and tried to drive it from 
me. 

But it would not go. Still it haunted me. 
Still it would come with its sad, despairing eyes, 





and gazing into mine, lay its cold, spectral finger 
on my heart, speaking never a word, but smiling 
a wan, dim smile, that seemed to say, ‘‘I can 
never leave you, but shall haunt you always.” 

As [ have said, we all thought Harry conva- 
lescing, when in some mysterious manner he 
caught fresh cold, was thrown back into a fever, 
and became again delirious. Day and night as 
before I watched beside him. At last, after days 
of moaning and fever, he fell asleep. All day 
long he laid in a calm, still sleep, and toward 
night awoke. He called me to him—TI was the 
only one in the room. ‘‘Margaret,” he called 
softly, ‘‘Margaret.” I came. The broad, full 
moon was rising out of the east, and shone 
brightly upon his face, while in the darkness 
of the rest of the room stealthy shadows crept 
to and fro. ‘*Margaret,” he repeated, ‘‘death 
has laid his hand upon my eyes, and cleared 
away all mists and doubts. And now I know 
that you, and you alone, possess my love. Had 
I lived, God and yourself willing, you should 
have been my wife, and none other. The world 
might have laughed: but though you are so 
much older than I, we are one in spirit, and I 
know your heart is still as young and fresh as 
when you bore the face now smiling beneath my 
pillow. Margaret, my blessed, faithful Marga- 
ret, remember I am waiting for you:” and so he 
died. Died without a pang in my arms, with his 
head upon my heart. I closed the white lids over 
the calm, sweet eyes, then with bitter weeping, 
kissed for the first time the lips that were mine 
in death, and which I felt assured would be mine 
in heaven. I heard a step in the hall, and fear- 
ing in my agony I might say words that should 
fall upon no other than the dead ear beside me, 
passed out, leaving my darling in the might of 
his youth and beauty, lying dead in the tender 
moonlight, and around him the stealthy shadows 
creeping to and fro. Oh, Harry, those shadows 
have been with me ever since. As I passed out 
I met Mr. Evelyn at the door. I said simply, 
‘‘Harry is dead.” I had no strength for more, 
and then went to my room to wrestle alone with 
my anguish. 

Does any one dare to say that the dying words 
of my darling were spoken in delirium? Hush, 
sneerer, I know it is false. The other night I 
dreamed a dream. I thought I died, and passing 
heaven’s gates, Harry came to meet me, saying, 
“I have waited so long for you, Margaret.” 
And at the moment I knew my countenance was 
changed, and that I bore the face of long years 
ago when a girl. Now waking, I know this is 
not a dream, but that when I sleep my last sleep 
and wake in heaven, I shall wear the face of my 
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youth, for in heaven it is not as on earth: there ; by an inscrutable chance in life, will blend in 
the countenance is as the heart, and the one} one and be made perfect in death. Is it wrong, 
whose heart is freshest shall wear the youngest } thus believing, to desire to die? If so, God for- 
face. And then I know that two lives, separated ‘ give me, for it is my only wish. 


A PICTURE FROM MEMORY.—SUNSET. 








A PICTURE FROM MEMORY. 





BY MISS CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 





Brow as marble grand and fair; “Oh! my love,” I sobbing cried, 
Shaded by brown. curling hair: “What were all the world beside, 
Two blue eyes, soft glances stealing, So thy smile I miss forever; 
Fountains deep of tenderest feeling. So the seas our fond hearts séveri 
Straight as pine on mountain way: Chests of treasure, mines of’ gold, 
Smiling és’ Samanit"s day; All of fame the world can hold, 

oe Se AERA, wy maniy bores, Can they make’ our hearts grow nearer? 
Ber he rosmed the wide sea over. Can they make our love grow dearer? 
Dewiest of Summer eves, All the lands beyond the seas 

Golden lay the piled sheaves; Cannot yield us joys like these. 

And the purple sunset glory Know’st thou not I love thee, only? 
Crowned the ruin old and hoary; Why wilt leave me sad and lonely?” 
Where we met, our labor o’er, 


. Closer my frail form he drew; 
presser vp PUREE chehmnetey Fondly beamed his eyes of blue: 
en dag Uitte ha. craes Tanto ane, “Weep not, darling, for thy lover, 
Must of love and hope bereave me. That he goes the deep ses over; 


’Gainst a broken arch he leaned, On the sea and on the shore 

Half by drooping ivy screened; Thy face shall haunt him evermore; 
Lest I might with love’s wild gladness And the dark and briny ocean 
Mark his pallor and his sadness. Shall but prove my love’s devotion.” 


Whispering so fond and low— 

Chiding tears that could but flow— 

Gaily half, and half in sorrow, 

“Light for now, from henceforth borrow.” 


So he left me as the day 

From the pale sky fled away; 

And the drenched, weeping morrow 
Mourned with me in my sorrow. 








My band it lay in both of his: Summer ceased and smiled again, 

On my forehead fell a kiss: But no easing knew my pain, 

Then with love’s assurance bolder, For the sea-weed and the billow 

Dropped my head upon his shoulder. Are my lover’s shroud and pillow. 
SUNSET. 


BY MRS. DEBORAH PIDSLEY. 





Tue sun’s last rays are streaming And lights in casements gleaming 
Across the hill and plain; Like plates of furnished gold. 
The nightingale is singing 


Her plaintive evening strain, The prerty dey-drone srieeen 


Upon the velvet lawn; 

The bee with honey laden The Cistus’ flowers are folded 
Hastes to its sweet repose; Until the morning’s dawn. 

The butterfly is resting 


Within its fav’rite rose. The play-worn child is sleeping 


Upon its mother’s breast; 
The kine are in the meadows— For Nature’s voice is calling 
The sheep are in the fold; The weary to their rest. 
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“HOW I FELL IN LOVE.” 





BY KATE BRADFORD. 





‘Dip I ever tell you how I fell in love, Kate?” 

‘“‘Never, though I heard you say one day that 
it was done by steam.” 

‘*Even so, Kate. Do not look so incredulous; 
but just move this way a little, so that I can look 
at you, and you shall hear all about the affair. 

“Once upon a time, to begin in orthodox story 
fashion,” said the fair speaker, laughingly, ‘‘I 
received a letter from a friend; residing some 
hundred miles distant, informing me that she 
was soon to be married and inviting me to be 
bridesmaid. What girl ever resisted such an 
invitation, especially the first one she had? Ac- 
cordingly, the second morning after the recep- 
tion of Anna’s letter, I was on my way to the 
Lynchville depot, six miles from our quiet home. 
A shriil whistle announced the arrival of the 
train, the moment we whirled up to the plat- 
form; and I had barely time to procure a ticket, 
and make a hasty leap on board the car, when the 
train moved from the depot. 

*“T had passed nearly through the forward 
cars, in search of a seat, braving, as I might, 
the stare of some half dozen comfortably seated 
men, and was becoming quite embarrassed, when 
a gentleman rose and politely proffered his place. 
I accepted it gladly, and turning to thank him, 
I encountered a pair of black eyes, whose 
glance fairly made me start. An undefinable 
feeling, at the same time, so unnerved me, that 
I sank into the seat without opening my lips; 
but with burning cheeks. 

“The motion of the cars, however, gradually 
lulled me into good-humor, and I could not for- 
bear indulging in a smile, when recalling sister 
Lill’s parting injunction: ‘Don’t: show your face 
at home again, Miss Josie,’ she said, ‘till you 
find a husband. Old maids are becoming ob- 
solete in this region.’ For I had reached the 
mature age of twenty-five, without having once 
succeeded in falling in love, though I had tried 
& score of times. Bouquets and billet-doux, long 
sighs and sugared words had been alike ineffec- 
tual. My gentlemen-acquaintances voted me an 
iceberg, while my lady friends had long since 
pronounced me an embryo old maid. And in 
fact I had begun to look upon myself as past 
remedy. 

“Suddenly I started from a prolonged reverie, 





asthe conductor touched my arm, and said, 
‘ticket, madam.’ I noticed that several seats had 
received new occupants, also that the owner of 
the black eyes was enjoying a cushion by himself 
nearly opposite. In a few minutes we arrived, at 
—— junction, and most of the passengers left 
the cars to obtain refresh Through the 
open doors of the restaurant, I had a good oppor- 
tunity to observe with what astonishing rapidity 
Yankees can eat. The most amusing tableau, 
however, was a long, lean, round-shouldered 
Jonathan, who stood with a huge sponge-cake, 
elevated at an obtuse angle with his chin, his 
characteristic go-aheadativeness plainly showing 
itself in the rapid progress which his teeth 
made through it. Haste was needless, however, 
on this occasion, for we were detained half 
an hour beyond the usual time by the non-ar- 
rival of the northern train. Again in motion, 
the engineman sought to repair lost time by in- 
creased speed. Suddenly, the car wheels left 
the track. One glance sufficed to show me that 
we were on a high embankment, and that a fall 
down the ragged steep was inevitable. For an 
instant, we remained poised on the edge of the 
bank, and then toppled over with a terrific crash. 
Down, down we went, the clangor of falling ob- 
jects mingling with appalling shrieks. Some- 
thing obstructed our path a moment; and then 
on we rolled again. It seemed as if every heart 
throb were an age, and every breath a miserable 
eternity of suspense, as we plunged down into 
the abyss. 

“The great mass at last halted with a quiver- 
ing motion that seemed a death shudder. 

“A momentary silence succeeded, and I 
feared all except myself had been killed. All 
at once my fears were relieved by a prolonged 
+who-o-o:’ and directly the same voice, that of 
the hungry Yankee, cried, ‘wonder if they kalki- 
late on stoppin’ at this ere station ev’ry trip,’ 
and immediately a carroty-head peered over a 
heap of rubbish near by. ‘Mighty Jerusalem!’ 
the speaker continued, ‘but didn’t them wimmin 
screech some though,’ and he slowly scrambled 
to an upright position. ‘Stop your noise,’ cried 
a sharp voice, ‘and heip to extricate these ladies. 
I don’t know but half of them are dead.’ ‘By 
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hokey, they didn’t squeal much like dead folks,’ 
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“HOW I FELL IN LOVE.” 





retorted the imperturbable Jonathan, as he un- 
twisted his long limbs from a pile of cushions, 
and commenced operations by tearing the skirts 
of my dress nearly off. I hastened to speak, 
‘If you will only remove ‘the seats I can rise 
without any difficulty,’ said I, not caring to be 
wholly disrobed. Just then a long drawn-breath 
escaped from some object beneath me, and look- 
ing more closely, I became conscious that my 
head was in affectionate proximity to a black 
satin vest. My tormentor had been thrust aside 
to give place to more skilful hands, so I ven- 
tured to remark to the gentleman below, that he 
would soon be relieved of his heavy burden. A 
smothered sound, however, was the only re- 
sponse, and fearful that he was very seriously 
hurt, I attempted to sit erect. Several unsuc- 
cessful efforts convinced me that my hair had 
become hopelessly attached to somebody's vest 
battons. What could I do? Here was an un- 
thought of dilemma. Fortunately, one hand 
was at liberty, and there was a penknife in my 
pocket. It was the work of a moment to procure 
it, and having opened it with my teeth, the re- 
fractory curls were severed. Those engaged in 
removing from my person fragments of the 
wreck, were too intent upon their own labors, to 
notice mine; and when my limbs were at length 
freed, it was with an indescribably blissful sensa- 
tion of relief, thrilling every nerve, that I rose 
to my feet. A glance revealed the reason of the 
strange reply I had received from the stranger to 
whom I had been compelled to present a tress 
of my hair. In the violent concussion, his hat 
had been completely driven over his face, and 
all his tugging to remove it only seemed to 
fasten it more firmly. ‘I'll fix that, friend,’ 
said the owner of the carroty locks, at the same 
time producing a ponderous jack-knife. With- 
out waiting to witness the result of his surgery, 
I made my way to the end of the car, in com- 
pliance with a request of the conductor, who 
stood ready to assist me through an aperture 
that might once have served for a window. 
Being almost the last who crawled’ from the 
wreck, on regaining the open air, I found myself 
in the midst of a large crowd, where each one 
was inquiring of his or her neighbor, ‘Is any- 
body killed?” We were a grotesque-looking 
company. Bonnets and hats were crushed into 
the most comic shapes, while the faces beneath 
were begrimmed with blood and dirt, as distorted 
by rapidly developed ‘bumps,’ in many cases 
imparting the most ludicrous expressions. My 
own face was dripping with oil, froma sha’ tered 


lamp, which, mixed with ashes from the stove, ; 
formed a cosmetic decidedly more plentiful than ' 





agreeable. In endeavoring to remove the com- 
pound, I found that my face was a good deal cut 
and swollen. ‘Thank God,’ escaped from many 
lips unused to praise, as, at that moment, we 
heard‘ the welcome shout, ‘All safe, nobody 
killed.’ The engine lay half buried in the 
earth, hissing and groaning, and belching forth 
clouds of smoke from its fiery nostrils. The cars 
were heaped in a confused mass behind it, the 
rear one alone remaining upon the track. 

‘<A lady whose nose had obtained a prodigious 
size, owing to a too intimate acquaintance with 
the stove-pipe, suggested that we should ascend 
the bank, and find a more comfortable seat, than 
the fence upon which we were perched. Repair- 
ing my dress with a few pins, I started, feeling 
very strong, but had proceeded only a few steps, 
when a dizzy sensation came over me, and I found 
myself falling. Suddenly a strong arm was 
thrown around me, and my bruised head again 
rested involuntarily against a black satin vest. 
Recovering a little, great was my surprise and 
embarrassment, at finding myself supported by 
the black-eyed gentleman, who had given me his 
seat; and I verily believe I did not breathe, for 
a full minute after seeing my curls dangling 
from his vest buttons. 

I said to myself, ‘What if he should dis- 
cover that they have been severed from my head ?’ 
The idea of such a possibility gave me strength, 
and I tried to free myself from his grasp; but he 
held me firmly, as one would an obstinate child, 
saying meanwhile, in a soothing tone, ‘You are 
weak, madam. Allow me to assist you. In such 
perils we should forget that we are strangers.’ 

‘“My momentary strength had departed and I 
submitted. The ascent was steep, and we sunk 
deep in the moist sand, I trembled violently from 
excitement and fatigue, and when we reached the 
car, my companion lifted me to the foot-board, 
without waiting to ask leave. Having secured 
me a comfortable seat, he was lost in the crowd 
before I had time to thank him. 

“Tt was nearly dark when the train tele- 
graphed for arrived. With a farewell glance at 
the wreck, we hurried into the cars, feeling sin- 
cerely thankful that matters were no worse. Of 
course nobody was to blame for the accident. 
Be sure the engine-man saw a bad rail, but hop- 
ing to get safely over it, had not in the least 
lessened his speed. The risking his own and a 
few hundred other lives was a mere trifle, in 
comparison with being half an hour behind time. 

‘IT was meditating on the probability of my 
friends at home learning of the accident before 
I should have an opportunity to inform them of 
my safety, when the current of thought was 
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broken ‘by the voice of my unknown friend, 
craving permisssion to occupy the vacant seat 
beside: me. It was readily granted, although I 
secretly wished him a thousand miles distant. 
I feared his presence, for it seemed that he pos- 
sessed some invisible power over me, which my 
will was impotent to subdue. 

‘sAfter a few common-place remarks had 
passed between us, I leaned my aching head 
against the window, and pretended to sleep. I 
was thoroughly chilled by the damp night air, 
having lost my thick shawl, that aunt Mattie 
persisted in hanging over my arm, the last thing 
before I left the house. I roused suddenly from 
my feigned slumber and ‘faced about,’ as I felt 
a hand laid gently on mine. ‘I fear you are 
taking cold, madam. Will you have the kind- 
ness to accept the protection of my shawl?’ said 
my companion, with a slight shade of anxiety 
on his countenance. With a muttered assent 
that he might, or might not not have understood, 
I suffered him to wrap me in its ample folds. 
He had doubtless noticed my involuntary shiver, 


‘ and straightway took means to warn me of dan- 


ger. I was pondering these things in my heart, 
when some one familiarly accosted him by the 
title of ‘doctor.’ ‘So then,’ I reflected, ‘in look- 
ing after my welfare, he was only following his 
professional instinct,’ and my vanity sunk pro- 
portionately. Gradually, I fell asleep again; and 
when I awoke, the crescent moon was looking me 
in the face, its brightness enhanced by a wall 
of black clouds bounding the western horizon. 
I hailed it as a happy omen, and turned to call 
the attention of my companion to it. Lo, the 
seat was vacant! I was greatly disappointed. 
After vainly waiting for his return a half hour, 
I ventured to ask the conductor if the gentle- 
man, who occupied the seat beside me, had left 
the cars. 
would ascertain.’ In a few minutes he returned 
to inform me that my companion got off, two or 
three stations back. So there was nothing left 
for me, but to retain the shawl, at least until I 
could obtain some clue to the owner. 

‘¢Anna’s merry face put on an oddly-fitting, 
lagubrious expression, when soiled and battered, 
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‘He did not know,’ he said, ‘but | 








‘doctor’ was concerned. But I experienced con- 
siderable difficulty, not only in attempting to 
conceal his connection with the affair, but in 
hiding the loss of the locks I had given him; for 
I knew very well, that, were either known, I 
should be bantered without mercy. 

“Anna and I were sitting, one day, in the 
midst of a melange of dry-goods, gravely dis- 
cussing the respective merits of flounced and 
plain skirts, when we heard footsteps grating 
along the graveled walk. Anna peeped through 
the blind. ‘Who is Ned bringing with him?’ 
she said. ‘It will be just like him to fetch a 
stranger in here where we are at work,” and 
seizing a pile of silks and muslins, she hastily 
tumbled them into the china closet. The cash- 
mere, that we had been measuring, somehow 
got twisted around my chair, and I was ner- 
vously endeavoring to free myself, as my friend’s 
fiance entered the room, closely followed up by 
a gentleman, whom he introduced as ‘Dr. Neal, 
an old chum.’ There stood I, the proverbially 
self-possessed and dignified Josepha Hadley, 
blushing and stammering like a school boy, 
making his first declamation; for the doctor 
stood before me, his magnificent eyes sparkling 
with a half-amused, half-gratified expression, 
as he expressed his pleasure at this unexpected 
meeting. 

‘*Ned and Anna stared at us in unfeigned 
astonishment. Dr. Neal gave them a clue to 
the mystery, by remarking, ‘I had the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Hadley at the scene of the acci- 
dent on the —— railroad.’ 

*« After the departure of the gentlemen, Anna 
rallied me without stint. She declared there 
was more connected with the affair than either 
Dr. Neal or myself was willing to acknowledge. 
‘Very true,’ thought I, ‘so far as I am con- 
cerned.’ I finally communicated to her all the 
particulars, save the cutting off my curls. 

“The doctor became almost as constant a 
visitor as Ned. He was a resident of Mobile, 
and had came North to visit his mother, who 
was quite aged and infirm. He possessed, in a 
high degree, that peculiar charm of manner 
which characterizes the well-bred Southerner. 


I presented myself at her door, a few hours after, ; Anna declared she could hardly help falling in 
about sunrise. ‘Misery, Jose,’ said she, untying } love with him herself. 


my oil-perfumed bonnet-strings, ‘I should have 


gone crazy, had I even imagined you were in} 


that horrid smash. We heard that several were 
killed and a score dreadfally mangled. Oh! 
dear, what should I have done, had I known you 
were there?’ 


“‘One morning, I entered the back parlor, 
bonnet in hand, having just returned from a 
walk. I did not expect to see any one but 


’ Anna. The doctor was there, however. He 


had brought some engravings for our inspec- 
tion. He always found some excuse for coming. 


“T gave Anna a minute detail of the accident, }I was about seating myself, when Anna ex- 
making a mental parenthesis only where the 


claimed, ‘Goodness, Jose, what ails your head*’ 
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I glanced at the mirror. In taking eff my bon- ; movement, Dr. Neal placed himself at my side, 
net, my hair had been disarranged, and the re- {and laying some light brown curls in my lap, 
mains of the severed locks were sticking out at; said, in a low tone, ‘I will not retain them 
all sorts of angles.. ‘How came your hair cut } longer, Josie—Miss Hadley, without you wish.’ 
off in that style?’ she continued. ‘On whom? ‘‘Obeying my first impulse, I threw them into 
have you bestowed your radiant. tresses; and 3 the fire. With a cool ‘good-morning, Miss Had- 
who was wicked enough to covet such an abund-3 ley,’ the doctor retired from the house. A mo- 
ance as you have dispensed with? Your blushes 3 ment after, hearing Anna’s step in the hall, I 
are, proof positive of guilt, so please confess} picked up an engraving, and when she came in 
without any demurring,’ I saw, the lightning } I was completely lost in a view by moonlight. 
flash of intelligence that passed over the doctor’s} “The following day I received an invitation 
face, and felt assured my secret was no longer 3 to become Mrs. Neal, which, as-you know, was 
hid from him, Just then, Anna was called away, } accepted privately in my friend’s green house, 
and we were left.alone. .I could have cried with 3 and afterward publicly ratified at Florence Cot- 
vexation.; I tied my bonnet-strings in more knots 3 tage! _ Sister Lill declares I am the only one:who 
than I.could pick out in an hour, With a sudden § ever thought her advice worth following.” 


THE HEART-BROKEN. 











THE HEART-BROKEN. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Ox! I feel so sad to-night, mother— And the trees on the hill-tops stood, mother, 


Such a woe is on my breast; Like a band of monarchs old— 
And my fevered braix is all on fire, Of regal pomp were their crimson robes, 
And I cannot, cannot rest! And coronals of gold. 


Fold me up close to you heart, mother— 
There would I breathe to thee 

That which is making this life of mine 
A burden of misery. 


And then I looked down in the valley, mother, 
Watching and waiting for him— 
For the flowers were dying along the wood, 


And the harvest was gathered in: 
The winds are out to-night, mother— And the nuts rattled down in the forest, mothor, 
The storm is on the hills; Under the squirrel’s tread— 
The clouds brood dark, and the drifting snow And the maple boughs were bright as fire, 
The cottage pathway fills; And the Sumach’s fruit as red. 


But a wilder storm is within, mother— 
For doubting fears and woe 

Over my spirit are weaving a shroud, 
As over the hills, the snow. 


All the day long I waited, mother, 
The livelong, wearisome day 

I watched, till the sun went down in the West, 
And twilight had melted away; 


A year hath encirled round, mother— And at night, when the stars came out, mother, 
A long and a weary year, The stars so holy and pale— 

Since the stranger came to the cottage door, T listened again, till their light grew dim, 
And begged for a shelter here: For his footfall in the vale. 


And you know how he tarried long, mother, 
And he seemed so loth to go, 
Tho’ the storm-clouds passed from the skies above, 


But he came not! Never again, mother, 
To the cot on the steep hill-side 
Will the false one come—for in sunnier climes 


dind eway trom the bills the snow. He wooeth a fairer bride! 

He whispered sweet words at parting, mother— His love was but morning dew, mother— 
He said he would come again He hath forgotten his vow: 

When the song of the harvest hymn was heard, Eye and lips were alike untrue— 
As the reapers gathered the grain; Another enchains him now! 


Eré the Autumn léaves had fallen, mother, 
Ere the woodland flowers had died, 

Would he come again to,our home on the hills, 
To woo and to win a bride. 


The dove that goes forth in the merning, mother, 
For a free and a joyous flight, 

Comes wearily back to the sheltering nest 
Wounded and bleeding at night: 





The violet sprang up in the wood, mother, Now fold me up close to your heart, mother, 
In the sweet and early Spring— And mother dear, do not weep— 
And the Summer sun looked down in pride For the archer’s arrow hath entered my breast, 


Where the wild-bird furled her wing: And I fain would fall asleep! 
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HOW MBS. JONES MADE A FRIGHT OF HERSELF. 





BY SMITH JONES, JR. 





I came home, the other day, and found Carrie 
Hastings calling on Mrs. Jones. Carrie is the 
pet of the place. She’s not a regular beauty, 
but has such exquisite taste in dress, knows so 
much about household matters, is so intelligent, 
and has such a flow of spirits, that everybody 
likes her. . There was an atmosphere as of June 
roses and bright skies, about the room, when I 
came in: all because Carrie was there. 

She had scarcely gone, when Mary Ann, dear 
soul, exclaimed, with that beautiful enthusiasm 
so natural to women about such things. 

“Did you see that ‘love of a bonnet,’ which 
Carrie had on? That reminds me, I must have 
a new bonnet, dear. You like to see your wife 
looking prettily, don’t you?” 

As she spoke, she put her lips saucily up to 
me, with a way such dear creatures have, so 
that, if I’d been hung for it the next minute, I 
couldn’t have helped kissing her. 

‘‘And now you'll give me the bonnet, won’t 
you, dear?” she said, her head leaning on my 
shoulder, and she looking up at me, her lips 
pouting again bewitchingly. 

What could Ido? I took out my pocket-book 
and handed her some money, taking toll of 
course, which, by-the-bye, she seemed to think 
—I believe all women do—a receipt in full. 

A few days after, the new bonnet came home. 
Mary Ann, honest soul, put it proudly on. 

I gave a long whistle. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” she cried, turning 
quickly around; and her face fell, as she said, 
“don’t you like it?” — 

I answered, ‘I’m not much of a othe of such 
things, my dear; but the bonnet seems to me to 
be old-fashioned.” 

‘‘Old-fashioned!” This was said in a voice 
of pitiable dismay. 

**Yes! old-fashioned, my dear. Not of course 
as old-fashioned as a Dunstable, or the oddities 
worn when your grandmother was young; but 
still behind the times, obsolete, old fogyish, ante- 
diluvian.” 

The dear soul was ready to burst into tears at 
this climax. She had, by this time, taken the 
bonnet off, and was holding it on one hand, rue- 
fully turning it around. Just at this crisis Carrie 
came in. 





“Ah!” I cried. ‘Here’s the very person. 
Carrie understands these matters better than 
either of us. What do you think, Carrie, of my 
wife’s new bonnet?” 

Carrie, her attention thus directed to the 
new bonnet, took it contemptuously between 
her thumb and finger, and holding it at arm’s 
length as if a nearer approach would contami- 
nate her, regarded it silently for some time. 
At last she said, looking at my wife, 

‘*My dear, where did this thing come from?” 

Mary Ann—I pitied her—turned all colors of 
the rainbow; and finally stammered out, 

“T bought it at Miss Brown’s.” 

‘Well, my dear,” was the consoling reply, 
“the pattern is as old as the hills,” 

‘She told me,” answered my wife, fairly cry- 
ing with vexation, “that it was the very newest 
style.” 

“T don’t see how it was possible for her to say 
so,” answered Carrie, indignantly. ‘It’s real 
imposition.” 

‘*But she showed me the pattern in a Maga- 
zine. You know she takes one of the three 
dollar books——” 

“Three dollar books,” interrupted Carrie, 
beginning to laugh. ‘‘I see it all now.” 

Carrie went on. 

“It was given, as the newest style for bon- 
nets, in the very last number but one, wasn’t it?” 

‘¢Yes.” 

Well,” answered Carrie, ‘‘that very pattern 
is about a year old, which, in these times, my 
dear, means half a century in times as they used 
to be. I remember now I saw it in my Maga- 
zine, last winter.” 

“Do you take a Magazine?” 

“Yes!” 

*¢ Which ?” 

“«Peterson’s to be sure. It’s the only one 
whose fashions can be depended on. People 
compliment me, on my taste in dress; but the 
merit really belongs to Peterson’s Magazine. 
Then it’s such a racy, wide-awake affair. None 
of your stupid things;fall of twaddle, with 
stories that drizzle, drizzle, page after page, and 
haven’t a bit of sunshine or liveliness. I tell 
Miss Brown she’ll get the apoplexy, some day, 
reading the dull, heavy stories in her a and 
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that the coroner’s jury, if it tells the truth, 
will bring in a verdict died of a three dollar 
Magazine.” 

We all laughed. I asked, 

*« How about the size?” 

*¢ Peterson gives nine hundred, double column 
octavo pages a year, the three dollar hooks only 
twelve hundred.. The proportion for a two dol- 
lar Magazine would be eight hundred pages. So, 
you see, he gives a hundred pages extra, to say 
nothing of the superiority of the literary matter. 
Think of it! He has Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, Alice Cary, and all the 
very best writers.” 

She paused for breath. In a moment she 
resumed, 

“You should compare Peterson’s with the 
Magazine Miss Brown takes. I borrowed her 
December number, the other day, to do it. 
Peterson had twenty-five patterns for the work- 
table, hers only twenty-one; Peterson ten stories, 
hers only five. Yet Peterson’s is but two dollars 
a year, and hers three.” 

*« And the plates?” 

Carrie laughed outright. 

*“‘Oh! I wish you could compare them. Come 
down, some evening; I'll borrow Miss Brown’s 
Magazine; and then we can examine its engrav- 





and elegance are all on Peterson’s side. The 
other sometimes stumbles on a pretty thing; 
but it seems to be all accident——” 

*¢ As Pope says,” interrupted I, 

‘ The thing itself is neither rich nor rare 
We wonder how the dickens it got there,’ 
eh! Carrie?” 

“Exactly,” and she nodded. ‘Then, too, a 
club of eight can get Peterson’s for a dollar and 
a quarter a year. ~ Only think of it. Fashion, 
art, taste, poetry, household knowledge, and 
soch delightful love stories for only a dollar 
and a quarter a year.” 

I sprang up from my seat. 

**Mary Ann,” T said, ‘you shan’t look like a 
fright any more. I'll be a public benefactor. 
I'll subscribe for eight copies of Peterson, even 
if I have to give them away, the first year.” 

*‘There’ll be no danger but what you can get 
twenty, subscribers, if you only show people a 
specimen, and let them see what Peterson is,” 
said Carrie. 

Carrie was right. I have got already a club 
of twenty-five, and among the number is Miss 
Brown, who says she can’t be behind the times 
any longer, and has, therefore, given up her 
three dollar Magazine and substituted Peterson. 
The days of the antediluvians, I tell her, are 


ings and those of Peterson’s together. The taste over. 
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HOOD IN BRIOCHE PATTERN. 





BY ESTHER COPLEY. 








Pixs No. 10. Berlin Wool. Cast on twenty- 
six, work one row plain. 2nd RowOSK. 38rd 
Row, OS T, which pattern is to be continued. 

4th Row, stop short one brioche stitch (that is 
three loops) at the end of the row, and return. 

6th Row, stop short two stitches. 


8th _ ~~ three stitches. 
10th *¢ = four stitches. 
12th ‘¢ five stitches, 
14th “ —_ gix stitches. 


16th work to the end. 

This completes the first of eighteen goars, by 
which the round is formed. 

17th Row, work the entire row, and at the end 
cast on two loops more, which in returning work 
OS K, thus making an addtional stitch as rib. 

"18th Row, as 4th. 

20th as 6th. 

22nd as 8th. 

24th as 10tb. 


26th as 12th. 
28th as 14th. 


80th as 16th. 

8ist as 17th, that is, casting on two additional 
loops at the end, to be worked in the succeeding 
row. 

There is to be one more similar increase, viz., 
in the 35th Row, the first row of the 4th goar. 
Then proceed regularly till fifteen goars are 
completed. 





In the first row of the sixth goar reduce a 
stitch thus:—Commence the row by not bring- 
ing the wool in front, but plain knit four 
stitches, that is, the loops that would have 
formed two brioche stitches, keeping as one 
the stitch and the loop that crosses it. On 
coming again to that part, bring wool in 
front, slip two of the plain stitches as one 
and knit the other two as one. Next row 
knit the two stitches as one with the loops 
as two. Repeat this decrease in the first 
row of the seventeenth goar, and also of the 
eighteenth. For the last row of the eighteenth 
goar, (the row that runs the whole length) cast 
off double with the cast on stitches. This is to 
be done on the wrong side, and taking as one the 
stitch and the loop that crosses it. 

For the roll pick up the selvedge loops of the 
straight part, that is, of the twelve front goars 
—seven from each, eighty-four in all—work 
these “‘O S T,” so as to form twenty-eight 
brioche stripes. Work forty rows thus, then 
stop short two stitches at each end, then four, 
then six, then eight, then ten, then twelve. 
Next work to one end, then to the other, then 
four rows on the whole length, and cast off. 

For the curtain. If the first four rows be 
worked in shaded wool, it forms a sufficient 
border and looks very well, If this be not 
approved, a narrow edging may be worked and 
used as a foundation in the manner directed in 
No. 9; but the texture being thicker, so great a 
width is not required—ninety, or at most one 
hundred loops will be sufficient. If the shaded 
wool edge is chosen, work 1st Row “OS R” the 
three rows “‘O S T” the full length of the row. 

If an edging, work one row “‘O S K” and one 
“Q § T” before nairowing, with which, in 
either case, proceed as follows :— 

Work half the row and one brioche stitch 
(three loops) beyond it, observing in every 
alteration the rule given for avoiding the 
appearance of a hole, by carrying the wool 
round the stitch beyond. 

Turn back and work two; turn back and 
work three. So proceed increasing in every row 
till all the stitches ure taken up. One plain 
row, taking as one the stitch and the loop that 
crosses it. One row ||:T: || Cast off and sew to 


the sloping back of the hood. The top is to be 
17 
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drawn together and finished off with a chenille 
tassel or silk button. The front requires a little 
soft wadding to fill it out, as it is not intended to 
roll more than once. 

Without tassel or trimmings this makes a 
simple useful garden bonnet. The size may be 
increased at pleasure by casting on at first two 





or four more stitches; every two additional 
stitches providing for an additional rib in the 
round of the crown, and for two additional rows 
in every goar.- This makes a good bonnet for 
an older child, the roll being worked in imita- 
tion fur, and the curtain edged with the same. 
(See the design. ) 





BRODERIE INSERTION. 


BY MLLE. 


cotton, No. 5; and point-lace cotton. The Sor- 
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rento bars, which are seen in the stars, to be 
done-in Mecklenburgh thread No. 100. 





DARNED NETTED WINDOW CURTAIN. 


BY MRS; PULLAN. 


Tuts is one of the prettiest and most 
useful objects upon which a lady can 
bestow her attention and skill. The 
workmanship is simple, and presents 
no difficulties whatever. Our young 
friends will be surprised at the. effect 
it produces when finished. 

For the netting, medium crochet cot- 
ton; for the darning, flower and leaves 
to be in Berlin wool, of the natural 
colors. When the netting is completed, 
and before you begin to darn, have the 
curtain washed and slightly starched, 
and pin it out on the carpet in a pro- 
per shape to dry. After this, it will 
be much easier to work. 

If more ladies would spend their lei- 
sure hours in making economical, use- 
ful and beautiful articles like these, it 
would be a good thing. A woman never 
looks more interesting than when thus 
engaged. 
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SLIPPER IN APPLICATION. 





BY MRS. PULLEN. 








Marerrats.—Half a yard of the finest black white thread. Then draw the pattern, enlarging 
cloth; nearly the same quantity of scarlet or; it to the required size. Draw only one half of 
crimson velvet, or cloth. Gold thread of the} the slipper, and mark the other half from it. 
finest quality, No. 8, two skeins, and fancy cord } The parts engraved in white horizontal lines are 
of the color of the velvet. to be in velvet, which is cut out in the proper 

Cut out of a sheet of foolscap paper the exact‘ shape, that for each slipper being in one entire 
size required for the slipper; lay this on the ; piece. 
cloth, and mark the outlines of the slippers with} Take a broad paint-brush, and ene the 
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back of the velvet lightly with very thin glue, 
then lay it on the cloth, and tack it to keep it in 
its place. Lay it, with the velvet side downward, 
on a thickly-folded cloth, and put some books on 
it as weights, until the velvet and cloth adhere. 
The velvet chosen should be of the best descrip- 
tion, with a very short pile. If at all crushed, 
a warm iron may be held upright and the back 





of the cloth passed lightly over it. This will 
raise the pile. The edges of the velvet are 
finished off with two lines of gold thread, be- 
tween’ which the fancy cord is laid. They are 
respectively to be sewed over with silk of the 
same colors, and the ends drawn through the 
cloth. Quilted silk or satin should be used for 
lining these slippers, 
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BY MLLE. 
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Mareriats.—Embroidery cotton, No. 80.3 spots. For the round flowers, make an eyelet- 
Trace from the pattern on the muslin. The} hole in the centre, and work all round in long 
thick parts are to be worked in raised satin} button-hole stitch. Embroidered cravats ought 
stitch. The leaves have the edge sewed over } to have handsome ends of point-lace to complete 
very closely, and the interior filled. up with } them in first-rate style, 





NEW PATTERN FOR PATCHWORK IN SILK. 


As the time of the year has come for those } dear, we think it requisite that we should offer 


5 
happy in-door evenings with their pleasant and } 
: which are of ceaseless variety in their execution, 


easy occupations which help to make home so 


a suggestion for one of those tasteful works 
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TUNIC BODY FOR A DRESS WITH TWO SLEEVES. 








BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Ir is the purpose of this department to teach 
ladies ‘‘How To Make Their Own Dresses,” or, 
as the publisher’s prospectus has it, to give “a 
pattern, from which a dress, mantilla, or child’s 
costume, can be cut, without the aid of a man- 
tua-maker.” In the present number, we give a 
pattern of a Tunic Body, on this page, for a dress 


with two skirts; and on the opposite page, a dia- ; 











gram by which it may be cut, the diagram being 
marked, with inches, so as to enlarge it to the 
proper size for a lady of ordinary height. The 
seale is one inch to five. 


No. 1. Front of the tunic body and skirt all 
of one piece. 





Our readers will observe that we have not in- 
dicated the whole length of the front, which 
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must come low enough to be graceful, generally { which is indicated by a line of points on each of 
just below the knee. the patterns. 
No. 2. Side-piece of front; the crosses and rings} The sleeve is formed of a square pattern mea- 
are to meet the same marks on pattern No. 1. suring 17 inches in length by 28 inches in width; 
No. 8. Side-piece of back. Sig is closed at top by a seam of 8 inches only; 
No. 4. Back. ; all the rest is left open. The fulness of the sleeve 
These two last patterns form a small lappet } at top is disposed of in three hollow plaits, which 


which covers the seam of the skirt at the waist, {are marked for a length of six inches. 














INFANT’S FROCK. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 








Marterrats.—Cotton, No. 50; crochet-hook, 
No. 23. 

The stomacher and insertion are done in square 
crochet. 

SromacnuERr.—Make a chain of 80 stitches, and 
work on it 2 rows of de. After this every row 
must be begun at the same end. Work one row 
in open square crochet. 

2nd row.—9 * 0., 1 ¢., ¢ twice, 7 0. 

* the 4 ch. in the next row are made to in- 
crease the width gradually. 

In the next row two open squares will be 
worked over this long one. To increase is the 
term I shall use for this process. Every row 
ends with de. 

8rd row.—De. over Ist de., 4 ch.; de. over 
next de., 2 ch., 5 0.,2¢.,80.,2¢., 8 0., the last 
being increased as at the beginning of the row. 


10th row.—1 open (increased) 4 0., 1 ¢., which 
must come over the 2nd of 7 open, ¢ 1c., 9 0., 
+ twice, 1 c., 7 0., (the last increased.) 

11th row.—2 open over Ist, 50., 2c., ¢ 8 0., 
2c., ¢ twice, 6 o. 

12th row.—7 0., 1 c., ¢ 9 0.,1¢., ¢ twice 7 0. 

13th row.—6 0., ¢ 1 c., 1 o., 1 ¢., 7 0., twice, 
1c, 10., 16., 60. 

14th row.—j 5 0., 2 ¢., 10., 2¢., ¢ 8 times, 
50. 

15th row.—7 0., 1 c., ¢ 9 0., 1 ¢., F twice, 7 0. 

16th row.—Like 14th, increasing at each end. 

17th row.—Like 18th, with one more open 
square at each end. Observe, that whenever one 
row is said to be like another, the close and open 
squares are to fall over those of the preceding. 

18th row.—4 0., ¢ 1 ¢., 9 0., ¢ 8 times 1 ¢. 2 0. 

19th row.—2 0., ¢ 2 c., 8 o., ¢ 8 times, 2 c., 


4th row.—Do. over Ist dc., 2 ch., miss 1, de. | 3 0. 


on 2nd ch., 2 ch., miss 2, de. over dc., 2 ch., 
miss 2, 6 0., 1 ¢., 90., 1 ¢., 90. 

5th row.—8 o , (the 1st being increased) 1 ¢., 
1lo,1le,7 0,16, 10.1 ¢., 8 o. (the last 
being increased. ) 

6th row.—1 o., and 1 ¢., over Ist, 1 c., * 5 0., 
2c. 10., 2¢., * twice, 5 0., 2.¢., 1 0. 

7th row.—1 dc., 2 c., miss 1, 2 de. on 1, 2 ch., 
miss 2,8 0., * 1 ¢., 9 0., ¢ twice, 2 de., 2 ch., 
1 de. 

8th row.—2 de., 1 0., over 2 de., f 2¢., 50., 
2¢.,10., ¢ 8 times, 2 de. 

9th row.—1 c. over 2dc., f 1 0.,1¢., 70., 1 
c., ft ae 1o., 1. 





; 


‘ 
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20th row.—3 o., ¢ 1 ¢., 9 0., ¢ 8 times, 1 c., 
8 o. 

2st row.—2 0.,f 1 ¢,1lo0,16¢.,70., ¢ 3 
times, 1 c., 1 o., 1 c., 20. 

22nd row.—1 0., (inceased) ¢ 2¢., 10., 2c., 
5 o., ¢ 3 times, 2 c., 1 0., 2 ¢., 1 0. (increased. ) 

28rd row.—Close, and open over those in row 
20th. 

24th row.—As 22nd, with 2 open at each end. 

25th row.—Like 21st, with 3 open at each end. 

26th to 33rd row.—3 flowers over the 3 from 
10th row to 17th, but beginning the 26th row 
with 8 open squares, and increasing 1 at the 30th. 

834th to 41st row.—4 flowers over the 4 of 
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rows 18th to 25th, but beginning with 8 open 
squares and increasing 2 in the course of the 8 
rows, work 1 row of open-square crochet (merely 
to set into the band.) The stomacher will then 
be complete. It is sufficiently obvious that this 
pattern might easily be lengthened, to serve 
either for a dress for an older child, or for the 
front of a lady’s chemisette. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken that the alternate rows of flowers 
fall exactly over those of the previous correspond- 
ing rows. 

For the edging. 

1st row.—165 ch., de. on 7th, 4 ch., de. on 8rd, 
1 ch., miss.1, do. on Ist. 

ond row.—Turn the work; 5 ch., sc. under 
loop of 4, ¢ 8 ch., sc. under same, + twice, 5 ch., 
sc. under next, ¢ 8 ch., sc. under same, + 3 times. 

8rd row.—Turn the work; 3 de. in each of the 
last 8 loops, 5 ch., miss the long loop, 8 de. in 
each of the last 3 loops. 

4th row.—Turn the work, + 4 ch., miss 8 de., 
dc. under the space before the next 8 de., ¢ twice. 

5th row.—Turn the work; 5 ch., de. under 
the loop of 4, 4 ch., de, under Ist loop of 4, 1 
ch., dc. under the same. Repeat the 2nd, 8rd, 





4th, and 5th rows as often as may be required. 
Each piece of edging must be done separately. 

For the band.—Make a chain about five-eighths 
of a yard long, and work on it 1 row of de. 

2nd row. Open square crochet. 

8rd row.—1 open, ¢ 1 ¢., 8 o., ¢ repeat to the 
end. It is advisable to have two or three close 
squares at each end, in every row, to give 
strength to the band. 

4th row.—jf 1 c., (over Ist open) ¢ 0., 1c., ¢ 
alternately to the end. 

5th row.—f lo., le, 20.,16¢., 10.,1¢., 1 
0., T; repeat to the end. 

6th row.—j 1c.,10.,8¢.,10.,26¢., +; repeat 
to the end. 

7th row.—Like 5th. 

8th row.—Like 4th. 

9th row.—Like 8rd. | 

10th row.—Like 2nd. 

11th row.—Like 1st. 

The band just given forms a very pretty inser- 
tion for ladies’ sleeves, or any other purpose. A 
nice way of making up crochet trimmings for 
children’s dresses is to line them with pink in- 
grain gingham, which washes with the frock. 
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BY MES, PULLAN, 
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As this article is so generally useful, we are 
happy to be able to give a new and simple mode 
of producing it in a fresh form, which will be 
found as durble as it is really pretty. 

The materials are two sorts of brown netting 
silk of the same color, but of different degrees 
of coarseness. 

Take of the coarser of these two a length 
double of that which the watch-guard is de- 
signed to be. The customary measure is a yard 





: times the length “of the finer. Fold both into 
their centre, thus reducing them to half their 
length, and fasten them firmly down together 
exactly in that centre on to a screw pincushion. 
Then take the two long ends of the finer silk 
and wind them up on two small pieces of card- 
board to prevent entanglement, laying one on 
the right hand and the other on the left. Then 
take a piece of ribbon and tie it round the waist, 
and, sitting down in front of the pincushion, 


and a half or a yard and three-quarters. Sup-; fasten the two centre coarse foundation strings 


posing it to be the first, then take three yards; 


of the coarser of the two silks, which for clear- 
ness we will call foundation strings, and six 








to this ribbon exactly in the front, leaving about 
a quarter of a yard to work upon. In this way 
we have as perfect a frame as need be desired. 
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Then take the right-hand silk and lay it over the 
foundation threads, and the left-hand silk under, 
so forming a tie, which our illustration will assist 
the best in showing. Then put the left-hand 
silk over foundation threads, and the right-hand 
silk under. Thus alternating completes. the 
stitch; only great care is required to keep the 





respective turns of the two silks in memory, as 
all the beauty of the work depends upon this 
accuracy. As a help in case of interruptions, 
we may mention that the side which presents 
the appearance of the double tie is always the 
silk which should be laid over; but a little 
practice will soon give full facility. 





THE PAGODA SCENT SACHET. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


Tis elegant and novel Scent Sachet consists 
of twenty pieces, of which we give the size and 
shape in the engraving. The manner of making 
it is simple and inexpensive; all the materials 
required being perforated card, a few yards of 
narrow ribbon (we prefer the French sarsenet) 
and some seed beads. Cut the card to the pro- 





per shape, then bind the edges with the ribbon, 
and work the centres with colored beads, then 
sew together with strong silk. The first five 
cards must be placed in a pentagonal form; then, 
for the second row, join five, each with one side 
to the top, and place five more between them; 
having stitched these all round, place five more 
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in the same form as the firstrow. Before joining : corners may be ornamented with a larger size 


in the last card, place inside a small net, or} 


muslin bag, containing the scent. Then finish 
the edges with a fine cord stitched above the 


of beads (as in the engraving) or with small 
bows of ribbon. Pinecushions of this shape may 
be made of common card covered with silk, and 


seams, (which must all be on the outside) the } the place of the cord supplied by small pins. 





STRONG CROCHET LACE. 


Marerrats.—Crochet cotton, No. 24; crochet 
hook, No. 16. Make a line of eyelet-holes; then, 
for the scallops, ten foundation stitches; 1 de. 





between the eylet-holes on the other side; 7 ch., 
1 de. in the middle of eyelet-hole; repeat. 

Next row.—1 sliding treble on the chain of 7, 
5 ch. ; repeat. 

8rd.—All de. 

This lace is particularly suitable for petti- 
coats, or any article requiring great durability, 
such as children’s drawers, &c.; it is also very 
pretty done in fine cotton, for trimming infants’ 
clothes. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR A BABY’S MANTLE 
IN SILK EMBROIDERY ON CASHMERE. 


THERE are some articles which only require , 


suggestions and not illustrations; the production 
of which may be accomplished by means of a few 
words of explanation. The Baby’s Mantle, which 
we wish to describe, is one of these, and as there 
are so many young ladies in the country who 
take pleasure in the Work-Table, and have, in 
fact, relatives on whom to expend their love and 
leisure, we hope our present article will prove 
acceptable. We suggest, therefore, a white, a 
blue, or a silver-grey cashmere cloak, with a 
large cape; the edges scalloped out the size of 








the half of a shilling, cut equally in two; in the 
centre of each scallop a round spot, rather larger 
than a pea, worked with embroidery silk the 
same color as the cloak, in satin stitch. Taking 
this border as a guide, these spots are to be re- 
peated at equal distances for four or five rows, 
thus making a border of about three inches wide. 
The scallop is to be worked in rather a wide but- 
ton-hole stitch. Simple as this design may ap- 
pear, the cloak we are describing had a most 
elegant appearance, 
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EDITORS’ 


Taste 1x Dress.—The golden rule, in regard to} 


TABLE. 


A Dorsetsnire Poeu.—A volume of poems has 


taste in dress, is that no lady, who would avoid sin- ; lately appeared in London, in the Dorset dialect, 


gularity, should be out of the fashion. To appear } 


which “Blackwood’s Magazine” says was that of 


in a narrow, gored skirt, when everybody else wears ‘ England generally in the reign of Edward the 
erinoline or hoops, would be to court ridicule; so } Fourth, as the present Scottish dialect was that of 


would it be to don a Dunstable bonnet; so also to: 
sport a head-dress, like our Revolutionary grand- 
mothers, two feet. high. But another rule, equally 
important, is never to carry a fashion to excess, be- 
cause this makes us notorious, which is what a 
well-bred lady ought to avoid; and besides attracts 


attention prominently to any personal defects, we ; 


may chance to have, In following the fashions also, 
we should, while preserving the general style, vary 
it’in form and color to suit our figure and com- 
plexion. The Eugenie bonnet, for example, severely 
tries many faces; and looks well only where the fea- 
tures are regular, or delicate: thus, those whom it 
does not suit should have it made somewhat dif- 
ferently, each according to her style of countenance. 
So dark complexions never look well in blue, or 
blondes in yellow or orange, The same costume, 
which becomes a tall, slight girl of eighteen, is gene- 
rally unfitted for a short, stout woman of forty. We 
should study, not merely the form of a garment, or 
the style of a trimming, but also whether the one or 
the other is suited to our own particular person. 
Every lady should make herself acquainted with the 
normal proportions and beauties of the female figure, 
which she should compare with her own individual 
proportions, features, and complexion. She should 
then, as far as is consistent with propriety, select 
such a style of dress as will display her person to the 
greatest advantage. This will answer the double 
purpose of setting off any beauties she may happen 
to possess, while it will draw the attention of the 
spectator from the consideration of her defects, A 
dress which accomplishes these objects, is said to be 
“becoming.” We admire the beauties of the lady, 
while her less favorable points are judiciously kept 
in the background. For example, a lady with a 
short neck ought to wear the cape to her bonnet not 
so deep as is the prevailing fashion; for the style 
tends to make a person look high-shouldered at the 
best. A short woman ought to diminish the diameter 
of her skirts, and the size of her plaids. A tall one 
should not wear stripes. Large persons look better 
in dark colors, and small persons in light ones. In 
the use of colors, great effect may be produced by 
studying what artists call the complementary colors, 
as, for instance, blue looks well on a fair complexion, 
because orange, the complementary of blue, predomi- 
nates in the tint of such a skin. By following these 
rules, any lady may learn to dress well. Women, 
who have what is called “a natural taste in dress,” 
follow Vy unconsciously. 





: Queen Elizabeth. Some of the peculiarities of this 
Dorset patios are.the substitution of « for ein many 
words, and of « for a in others; the use of the broad 
sound in @; and the old Anglo-Saxon termination, 
as in runned for ran, and drawed for drawn. We 
copy one of the poems. The softened z, as here used, 
is not without beauty. It will be seen how very 
few of the words are obsolete. 


Oh, spread agen your leaves an’ flow’rs, 
Luonsome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
Here underneath the dewy showers 
O’ warm-aired Spring-time, zunny woodlands! 
As when in drong or oben groun’ 
Wi’ happy buoyish heart I foun’ 
The twitteren birds a-builden roun’ 
Your high-bough’d hedges, — woodlands! 


Ye gi’ed me life, ye gi’ed me jay, 

Luonesome woodlands, sunny woodlands! 
Ye gi’ed me health as in my play, 

I rambled droo ye, zunny woodlands! 

Ye gi’ed me freedom var to rove 
In aery mead or shiady grove, 
Ye gi’ed me smilen Fanny’s love, 

The best ov all o’t, zunny woodlands! 
Rigor shill skylark whivered high, 

uonesome woodlands, zunny woodlands! 
To zing below your deep-blue sky 

An’ white Spring-clouds, oh! zunny woodlands, 
An boughs o’ trees that once stood here 
Wer glossy green the happy year 
That gi’ed me oon I loved so dear, 

An’ now ha lost, o’ zunny woodlands! 

O, let me rove again unspied, 

Luonesome woodlands, zunny woodlands! 
Along your green-bough’d hedges’ zide 

As then I rambled, zunny woodlands ! 
An’ where the missen trees once stood, 

Or tongues once sung among the wood, 
My memory shall make them good 

Though you've a-lost them, zunny woodlands! 

“Tue Twixs.”—This beautiful illustration is, 
perhaps, the most costly embellishment ever pub- 
lished in @ Magazine. It is printed in colors, and 
as each color had to be printed separately, it under- 
went eight several printings before it was complete. 
We give it, in addition to our usual engravings, as a 
sort of New Year’s Gift to our hundred thousand 
patrons for 1857. It rivals, as a good judge says, a 
water-color picture. 

PREFERRED TO ALL.—A lady, enclosing her sub- 
scription for 1857, writes :—“ I have been a subscriber 
to all the other popular Magazines, and I can truly 
say, that I would have Peterson in preference to any 


3 other that has come under my observation.” 
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Tue History or Hoops.—It seems but the other 
day, and was, in reality less than ten years ago, 
when we laughed over a description, in an old 
author, of the difficulty our great-grandmothers had 
to enter a carriage-door, with their hoops on. Lo! 
hoops are the fashion once more, “ Monsieur Tonson 
has come again.” The hoop fashion originated at 
the German courts, whenee it was transplanted to 
France and England, making its appearance in the 
latter country about the time of Queen Anne. They 
gradually increused in size till 1745, when they began 
to decline. They kept their hold, however, at court, 
till the time of George IV., who abolished them. 
During their reign, they were sometimes round, as 
now, and sometimes flattened before and behind, ex- 
tending to an immense distance on each side. The 
French revolution, which brought in the rage for the 
antique costume, killed the “hoop fever.” - Petti- 
coats, in the early part of the present century, be- 
came “fine by Cegrees, and beautifully less,” until 
about 1822 they were so scanty, that a lady could 
not step out, without incurring the risk of slitting 
her dress. At this period, we reached low-water 
mark, for the second time. A third time has the 
hoop-tide begun to flow. We have added breadth 
after breadth to the fulness of our dresses, we have 
increased their apparent dimensions by “bustles” 
and crinoline skirts, we have flounced them until 
they recall to mind the “Friesland hen,” and now 
we wear hoops exactly as our grandmothers did. In 
point of health, hoops are indubitably better than 
loads of skirts, because they do not drag down the 
wearer 80; but they are not warm enough in winter, 
and should never be worn, therefore, at this season, 
without additional under clothing. We think hoops 
less graceful than some former fashions. Where are 
the beautiful lines, flowing from the hips to the foot, 
and which are evident in every movement when the 
draperies really cover the form, as in the antique 
costume? Nor is this all. The curves of the hoop 
are bold and harsh, and destroy every proportion of 
the figure. Look at a lady walking in ahoop! Does 
she not seem a non-deseript, inside of some enormous 
machine, which it is her toilsome duty to propel 
along? The beauty of a rich silk is greatly enhanced 
by the play of light and shade; but most of this is 
lost over a stiff hoop. However, hoops are “all the 
rage,” and till they cease to be the fashion, it will be 
useless, even for a lady’s Magazine, to take part 
against them. So “whoop, hoop, hurrah!” 

Swirr’s Wit.—After all, Dean Swift was as great 
a wit as ever wrote in our English tongue. He has 
left scores of epigrams behind him. Here is one, 
which we commend to dull writers. 

“You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come: 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home.” 

Mrs. Sovrawortn’s Heroive.—The interest of 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s story is already in- 
tense, 





Batu or A THovsanp Fiowers.—We are in the 
receipt of almost daily letters, asking us to forward 
this popular cosmetic by mail. As it is a liquid, this 
cannot be done. But any respectable and energetic 
druggist either has it already on sale, or will procure 
it if requested; and the right course is to apply to 
the nearest one of this description. It is really 
almost a household nécessity. For it is good, not 
only for sweetening the breath and improving the 
complexion, but for shaving, &c., &c. A fifty cent 
bottle will last a long time. We have tried it in our 
own family, and know its excellence, otherwise we 
should not recommend it. 

Tue Dottar NewspaPer.—We always find some- 
thing excellent, in almost every department, in this 
cheap and handsome weekly. The proprietors are 
men of enterprise, who pay liberally, and who, there- 
fore, secure the best talent for their journal. Both 
as a news and a literary paper, the “Dollar” is pre- 
eminent. . We believe it has (as it deserves) the 
largest circulation of any weekly published in Phila- 
delphia. By an arrangement with the proprietors, 
we are enabled to offer it and “Peterson,” for one 
year, for $2,50. 

Tue Law or Dress.—Where you want the eye of 
the spectator to rest, there concentrate your decora- 
tion, leaving the parts which you do not want atten- 
tion called to, as plain and negative as possible—not 
ugly, as some people, in an affectation of plainness 
do, (for you have no right to offend the eye of your 
fellowman with anything which is ugly,) but simply 
negative. By following this rule you will always 
dress tastefully. 

Tue Most Reapina.—The three dollar illustrated 
Magazines give only twelve hundred pages of read- 
ing; while this, which is a two dollar one, gives nine 
hundred. They ought to give thirteen hundr@d and 
fifty to give as'much proportionately. If we gave 
only eight hundred we should give as much pro rata. 

Tue Narron.—This is the title of a new and 
spirited weekly, published in Philadelphia, by 
Crofut & Bigelow. Among its many attractions is a 
thrilling novel, by Clara Moreton, one of our own 
favorite contributors. The Lady’s Department of 
“The Nation” is edited with unusual ability. 

A New Year’s Girt.—The best gift to a lady is a 
copy of “Peterson,” for it renews itself, so to speak, 
twelve times a year. 

To Keep Goop Szrvants.—Speak kindly to them. 
Praise them judiciously. Remember, they are human 
beings, with weaknesses like yourself. 

Instructions in Knirtinc.—The meanings of the 
abbreviations were given in the November number for 
1856. 
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Tas Hovssuo.p Basy.—The following delightful 
poem is from that excellent periodical for the young, 
“ The Little Pilgrim.” Are we wrong in attributing 
it to the accomplished editor, Grage Greenwood? 

What a joy to human eyes, 
When it laughs, or when it cries, 
When a treasure, what a 

Is the household baby! 


Be ite temper rising, falling, 

Is it, cooing, crowing, calling, 

’Tis the same dear, precious darling— 
Is the household baby ! 


If the scene without be dreary, 

If the hearts within grow weary, 

Baby wakes, and all is cheery— 
What a rush for baby! 


Mamma’s eyes grow bright with joy— 
Grandpa laughs, and “ grandpa’s boy” 
Gladly leaves his last new toy 

To play bo-peep with baby! 


Sisters from their music run, 
Maud has caught “the sweetest one, 
Grace bends down in girlish fun 

To make a horse for baby! 


Up to everything we know, 
Hands and feet “upon the go,” 
What a funny creature though, 
Is the household baby! 
Bring the puppy and the cat, 
Let her pull, and pinch, and pat, 
Puss and pup, were made for that, 
Made to please the baby! 
Bring those china vases, mamma, 
Get “the mirrior and the hammer!” 
Anything to make a clamor, 
And delight the baby! 


Let it clang and clash away, 

Let it laugh, and shout, and play, 

And be happy while it may. 
Dear, mischievous baby 

What a joy to human eyes, 

What an angel in disgui 

What a treasure, what a prize, 

Is the household baby! 
“The Little Pilgrim” is published at fifty cents a 
year, by L. K. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 


Best and CuEApest.—The North Carolina Whig 
says:—“We have, time and again, recommended 
Peterson’s Magazine as the best and cheapest periodi- 
cal of the country.” And we receive scores of simi- 
lar notices every month. 

How To Be Lovep.—In all little pleasyres which 
may be projected, put self last. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arctic Explorations in the year 1853, ’54,’55. By 
Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., U. S. N. 2 vols., 8 vo. 
Philada; Childe & Petereon—tThis is a work of 
which every American should be proud. It is the 
record of the second expedition, from this country, 


in search of Sir John Franklin, which Messrs. Grin- 
nell, Peabody, and others so liberally assisted, and 
Dr. Kane so heroically conducted. The vol are 
profusely illustrated with steel and wood engravings, 
executed in the highest style of art; the paper is 
almost like veilum; the fype is large; and the print- 
ing is a triumph of mechanical neatness. We found 
it nearly impossible to lay aside the work, after we 
had begun its perusal, until we had reached the end. 
No modern fiction is half so interesting. We realize, 
as we read, the perils that surround the bold ad- 
venturers. We follow them in their dog-sledges 
across the ices we stay by them, in their lonely 
cabin, through the long months of the winter night; 
we catch our breath as the ice-berg crunch.s against 
the ship; and we fairly fling down the book, and 
shout for joy, at their final escape from all their diffi- 
culties. So vivid a narrative is rarely produced. 
A writer must have lived through what Dr. Kane 
did to be as graphic. The effect is greatly heightened 
by the spirit of the illustrations, more than three 
hundred in number, which, originally taken on the 
spot by Dr. Kane, were re-drawn by Mr. Hamilton, 
the American Turner, before being engraved. We 
notice, by an advertisement prefixed to the first 
volume, that Childs & Peterson have purchased the 
stereotype plates of the “First Grinnell Expedition,” 
and will shortly re-issue it, with additional em- 
bellishments, and in a style to correspond with the 
present work. The price of the two volumes of this 
second expedition, bound in cloth, is $5,00, which, 
considering the elegant manner in which the books 
is got up, is remarkably cheap, 

Marrying Too Late. A Tale. By George Wood, 
author of “Peter Schlemihl in America,” and 
“ Modern Pilgrims.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—It is not often that we have the 
opportunity of noticing so sterling a novel as this. 
The execution is as admirable as the design. The 
moral is that all persons, marry when they may, 
marry too late, if pride, avarice, or ambition are 
permitted to suppress the promptings of affection; 
and this moral is at once artistically and power- 
fully developed, in a story that never tires, and 
though the agency of characters unusually true to 
real life. We advise all persons of taste to buy the 
book. Prince, in cloth, $1,00. 

Little Dorrit. By C. Diekens. Book I. Poverty. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a 
beautiful edition of the first half of Little Dor- 
rit.” It is published in a style to match “The 
. Piekwiek Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and “David 
Copperfield,” the three novels already issued of the 
American duodecimo, illustrated Dickens, which has 
been so universally popular, Mr. T. B, Peterson also 
prints, simultaneously, a cheaper edition of “Little 
Dorrit,” in double column octavo. Both editions are 
issued under the sanction of the author, who furnishes 
the advanced sheets, ll the illustrations are given. 
The price of the cheap edition, in paper, is fifty cents; 








that of the duodecimo edition, in cloth, $1,25 
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History of Texas. From its First Settlement in 
1685 to its Annexation to the United States in 1845. 
By H. Yoakum. 2 wols., 8 vo. New York: Red- 
field. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This admirably 
digested work fills a gap in American history, which 
has long been regretted by students of our national 
annals. The author’s industry is evident on every 
page, and his impartiality seems to equal his 
industry. Some of the most romantic events of 
modern times are connected with the history of 
Texas, and ‘Wwe would suggest to tale-writers to select 
incidents from these volumes; for the germs of 
stories, as thrilling as Cooper ever wrote, lie scat- 
tered profusely over their pages. Except in “Old 
Hicks, the Guide,” and one or two shorter sketches, 
no attempt has been made to work the rich legendary 
lore of the south-west; and this, though the free 
nomade life of its vast prairies, the conflict of 
hostile races, and the incursions of the Camanches 
afford the most tempting materials. But the prin- 
cipal value of this work must be for the historical 
student. No American library, private or public, 
can be considered complete without it. The volumes 
are printed in large and handsome type. Price, in 
cloth, $5,00. 

Paul Fane. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: C. Scribner. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
This new novel is in the best vein of Mr, Willis. It 
is marked by all his usual characteristics, both of 
thought and of expression, and will be eagerly wel- 
comed by a large.class of refined and intelligent 
readers. Many of the characters, especially those 
with which the author sympathizes most, are capi- 
tally sketehed; but others, and among these the 
heroine, are not so well done. The story is that of 
an American artist, a man of genius, who visits 
Europe, and is there brought into contact with the 
caste and conventionalism, which prevail so exten- 
sively there. The volume is handsomely printed. 
Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

A Child’s History of Rome. By Bonner. 2 vols., 
18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothere—We had 

ion, some ths ago, to extol a child’s history 
of “The United States,” by this same author. The 
present, on a different theme, is not less meritorious. 
The work is plainly written, embodies the results of 
the latest investigations, and is rendered especially 
interesting to children by numerous engraved wood 
cuts. It ought to be in every family. If we had 
enjoyed the perusal of such a book, when a child, 
how many false notions of Roman history, derived 
from Goldsmith et id omne genus, we might have 
been spared. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 

The Minesota Hand-Book for 1856-7, with a New 
and Accurate Map. By N. H. Parker. 1 vol., 12 
mo, Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.—The author of this 
work has not only collected every fact that was 
valuable respecting Minesota, but has personally 
travelled through most portions of the territory, so 
that he is especially competent to write a good hand- 
book respecting it. Price, in cloth, fifty cents. 








The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys. A National 
Tale. By Lady Morgan. Annotated by R. 8. Mac- 
kenzie, D. OC. L. 2 vole., 12 mo. New York: Red- 
field.—At the time of its first appearance, in 1827, 
this novel created an extraordinary.sensation. The 
story embraces that period, in Irish history, which 
immediately preceded the Rebellion and the subse- 
quent Union; and as it glowed with national feeling, 
it was welcomed as a powerful ally, by O’Connel and 
others who advocated Catholic Emancipation. Even 
now, when that temporary cause for. its popularity 
has passed away, the novel may be read with inte- 
rest; for among the crowd of Irish fictions, which 
have followed it, and of which it was the model, 
it still stands among the best. Dr, Mackenzie’s 
annotations add greatly to the value of this edition, 
by discriminating the real characters under their 
fictitious names and generally by explaining the 
historical allusions. The volumes are neatly printed, 
Price, in cloth, $2,00, 

Narrative of the General Course of History. From 
the Earliest Periods to the Establishment of the Ame- 
rican Constitution, Prepared with Questions for the 
use of Schoole, and illustrated with One Hundred and 
Fifty Maps and Engravings. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The preface informs us 
that this work is intended for a complete text-book 
of general history for the use of schools. The nar- 
rative is simple, fluent and comprehensive. Begin- 
ning at the earliest periods, it comes down through 
the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman and British 
empires, to the organization of the American Re- 
public. The book has been written for republicans, 


spirited, the maps reliable. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

What Can Woman Do? By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: J. W. Bradley, 48 North Fourth 
Street.—Mr. Arthur has always been one of our 
favorites. This, his latest work, is one of his best, 
if not indeed his very best. Its design is to show 
how much woman can do to make or mar the happi- 
ness of those around her, to influence character, and 
$ remotely therefore to control the world. The story 
never flags, and often becomes deeply pathetic. A 
beautifully executed megzotint engraving, “The 
Light of Home,” embellishes the volume, whieh is 
$ bound in crimgon gloth, gilt. We recommend the 
; work as suitable for a Christmas or New Year’s 

gift. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 

The Life of Charles Sumner: with Choice Speci- 
mens of his Elog : A Delineation of his Ora- 
torial Character, and his great epeech on Kansas. By 
D. A. Harsha, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Dayton 
& Burdick.—A well written book, neatly printed, 
and embellished with two spirited tinted engravings, 
one of which is a portrait of Mr. Sumner. Price, in 
cloth, $1,00. 








Cornell’e Companion Atlas to Cornell's High School 
Geography. 1 vol., 4 to. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.—An indispensable accompaniment of the High 
School Geography. 





in a large and philosophic spirit. The engravings 
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Westward Empire ; or, The Great Drama of Human 
Progress, By E. L. Magoon, 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—The idea of this work 
is that every great nation, past or present, had, or 
has, its mission. America, as the last-born of na- 
tions, has the most important of all. The work is 
written with great eloquence, and is in the main 
philosophically true. It exhibjts much research, a 
generous love for liberty, and faith in the progress 
of the race. We have been greatly interested in it. 
Price, in cloth, $1,00 


The American Poulterer’s Companion. A new 
Edition, Enlarged and Improved. By C. N. Be- 
ment, 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—This is the most comprehensive and accurate 
practical treatise extant, on the breeding, rearing 
and general management of poultry. It is illus- 
trated with one hundred and twenty illustrations, 
some of which are on stone, and others on wood, 
but all elegantly executed. To persons interested 
in the rearing of poultry the work is really invalu- 
able. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 


Beaumarchais and his Times. By Louis De Lome- 
nie. Translated by H. S. Edwards. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—We regret that the 
late hour, at which this work reaches us, precludes 
our noticing it as it deserves. Whoever would have 
a capital picture of French society, in the last cen- 
tury, should buy the book. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 


Dickens’ Little Folke. 6 vole.,18 mo. New York: 
Red field.—A series of excellent volumes for juveniles, 
selected from Dickens’ works, his own language being 
carefully retained. Each volume is illustrated by 
Darley. They would make, in whole or part, a nice 
gift for Christmas or New Year. Price, each, in plain 
cloth, 37} cents, extra gilt, 50 cents. 


Rome, Christian and Papal. By L. De Sanctis, D. 
D. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothere.— 
A series of sketches of the religious movements and 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of Rome, with notices of the 
Jesuits and the Inquisition. The book is unusually 
well written. Price, in cloth, seventy-five cents. 


A Lord Of The Creation, By Marion James. 1 
vol., 8 vo. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.—An excellent 
novel, by that meritorious writer, the author of 
“Ethel,” “The Elder Sister,” &c., &c. It is pub- 
lished in double column octavo, cheap style. Price 
twenty-five cents. 

Stories of an Old Maid. From the French of 
Madame Girardin. 1 vol.,18 mo. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—The best volume of stories for young 
people we have seen for along time. It would make 
a good gift-book for the holiday season. Price, in 
gilt cloth, seventy-five cents. 





Mitledulcia: A Thousand Pleasant Things. Selected 
Srom “ Notes and Queries.” 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—As entertaining and useful in- 
tellectually as the mechanical execution is superior. 
It is a book that everybody ought to have. Price, 
in cloth, $1,50. 

Cornell’s High School Geography. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—All that we said, in 
a former number, of “Cornell’s Primary Geography,” 
may be repeated of this. It forms the third of one 
of the best series of school geographies extant. 

The Iowa Hand-Book for 1856, with a New and 
Correct Map. By N. H. Parker. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.—This is as trust-worthy, 
with regard to Iowa, as the one, already noticed, 
with regard to Minesota. Price, in cloth, fifty cents. 





PARLOR GAMES. 


Tae Trespassers.—The room being divided by 
a fixed line, visible by means of the pattern of the 
carpet or a piece of tape, all but one take possession 
of one of the lots of ground. The solitary person 
left out, is seated blindfolded in the middle of the 
vacant lot, and some twelve or fourteen small articles 
are scattered about before him on the floor. The 
object of the game is to steal one by one these 
articles, so softly as not to be caught by the blind 
individual; who, as soon as he hears a sound ap- 
proaching, is at liberty to remove his band from his 
eyes and pursue the offender. If caught on the 
owner’s lot, he is put into prison; that is, behind 
some table until the game is ended. Here, also, are 
banished all similarly taken in the fact: but should 
the blind owner not succeed in taking a single pri- 
soner before his game is all gone, then he is bound 
by the rules of the game to play the owner over 
again? Of course the trespassers are safe the moment 
they cross the boundary line and arrive in their own 
territory. 





ART RECREATIONS. 


Grecian Painting, anp AntTIQUE ParInTING ON 
Guiass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his circular. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, and full printed 
directions for Grecian painting, and a new style 
originating with himself, and equal to the finest 
copper painting, called Antique Painting on Glass, 
with bottle of preparation, &c, The directions are 
so explicit as to enable any one to learn fully with- 
out a teacher. 


Lake Ngami. By C. J. Anderson, 1 vol., 12 mo. } For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send as above, 


New York: Harper & Brothere.—A spirited narra- 3 


and all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 


tive of four years’ explorations, huntings and travel } needed for these arts, and other oil painting; re- 
in southwestern Africa. Numerous graphic wood- : ceipts for varnishes, &0. 


cuts illustrate the text. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 


Price $1,00 for simpLy directions in Grecian 
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Painting, sent free, full, that any one with no pre-} 


vious knowledge of drawing can be sure to acquire. 
He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The paper, print- 
ing and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when completed or painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvass painting. Price $1,00, 
sent free, by mail. Address, J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, é&o. 


Mo.asses Posser.—Put into a saucepan a pint of 
the best West India mol sat ful of pow- 
dered white ginger; and a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter. Set it on hot coals, and simmer it slowly for 
half an hour; stirring it frequently. Do not let it 
come to a boil. : Then stir in the juice of two lemons, 
or two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; cover the pan, and 
let it stand by the fire five minutes longer. This is 
good for a cold. Some of it may be taken warm at 
once, and the remainder kept at hand for occasional 
use. It is the preparation absurdly called by some 
people stewed quaker. Half a pint of strained honey 
mixed cold with the juice of a lemon, and a table- 
spoonful of sweet oil, is another remedy for a cold; 
a teaspoonful or two to be taken whenever the cough 
is troublesome. 

Onton Sovp.—Put half a pound of the best fresh 
butter into a stew-pan on the fire, and let it boil till 
it has done making a noise; then have ready twelve 
large onions peeled and cut small; throw them into 
the butter, add a little salt, and stew them a quarter 
of an hour. Then dredge in a little flour, and stir 
the whole very hard; and in five minutes pour in a 
quart of boiling water, and some of the upper crust 
of bread, cut small. Let the soup boil ten minutes 
longer, stirring it often; and after you take it from 
the fire, stir in the yolks of two beaten eggs, and 
serve it up immediately. In France this soup is con- 
sidered a fine restorative after any unusual fatigue. 
Instead of butter, the onions may be boiled in veal 
or chicken broth. 

Fiax-Serp Lemonape.—To a large tablespoonful 
of flax-seed allow a tumbler and a half of cold water. 
Boil them together till the liquid becomes very sticky. 
Then strain it hot over a quarter of a pound of pul- 





Barter Warter.—Wash clean some barley, and 
3 to two ounces of barley allow a quart of water. Put 
it into a sauce-pan, adding, if you choose, an equal 
quantity of stoned raisins; or some lemon-peel and 
sugar; or some liquorice root cut up. Let it boil 
slowly till the liquid is reduced one-half. Then 
strain off, and sweeten it. 

VecetaBLe Sour.—Take a white onion, a turnip, 
@ pared potato, and a head of celery, or a large tea- 
spoonful of celery seed. Put the vegetables whole 
into a quart of water, (adding a little salt) and boil 
it slowly till reduced to a pint. Make a slice of nice 
“toast; lay it in the bottom of a bowl, and strain the 
soup over it, 

Panapa.—Having pared off the crust, boil some 
slices of bread in a quart of water for about five 
minutes. Then take out the bread, and beat it 
smooth in a deep dish, mixing in a little of the 
water it has boilded in; and mix it with a bit of 
fresh hutter, and sugar and nutmeg to your taste. 

Cocoa.—Put into a sauce-pan two ounces of good 
cocoa (the chocolate nut before it is ground) and one 
quart of water. Cover it, and as soon as it has come 
to a boil, set it on coals by the side of the fire, to 
simmer for an hour or more. Take it hot with dry 
toast. 

AppLe WaTER.—-Pare and slice a fine juicy apple; 
pour boiling water over it, cover it, and let it stand 
till cold. 


‘ 





CLEANING AND DRESSING FISH. 


Before dressing fish of any kind, great care should 
be taken that it is well washed and cleansed, but be 
cautious not to wash it too much, as the flavor is 
much diminished by too much water. 

When boiling fish, put a little salt and a little 
vinegar into the water to give it firmness. Be care- 
ful to let fish be well done, but not to let it break. 
When very fresh, cod and whiting are very much 
improved by keeping a day, and rubbing a little salt 
down the back-bone. Fresh-water fish often have a 
muddy smell and taste, which is easily got rid of by 
soaking it. After it has been thoroughly cleansed 
in strong salt and water, if the fish is not too large, 
scald it in the same, then dry and dress it. Put the 
fish in cold water, and let it boil very gently, or the 





verized sugar candy, and an ounce of pulverized gum 3 outside will break before the insideis warm. Put all 
arabic. Stir it till quite dissolved, and squeeze into $ crimped fish into boiling water; and when it boils 
it the juice of a lemon. This mixture has frequently } up, some cold water should be put into it to check 
been found an efficacious remedy for a cold; taking } it, and keep it simmering. All fish should be taken 
& wine-glass of it as often as the cough is trouble- g out of the water the instant it is done, or it will 
some. i become woolly. To ascertain when it is done, the 


Cuarrep Lirs.—An efficacious salve for chapped ; fish-plate may be drawn up, and, if done, the meat 


lips may be made by simmering together, an ounce } will leave the bone. To keep it hot, and to prevent 
of oil of sweet almonds and a drachm of mutton it losing its color, the fish-plate should be placed 
suet. A little bruised alkanet-root simmered with } across the fish-kettle, and a clean cloth put over the 
them will give the salve a red tinge; and, if you fish. 

wish it to have a fragrant scent, use oil of jasmine,} 7o boil or fry fish nicely, after it is well washed, it 
or oil of any other flower, instead of oil of sweet} should be put in a cloth, and when dry, wetted with 
almonds, > egg and bread crumbs. It will be much improved 
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by being wetted with egg and crumbs a second time. 
Then have your pan ready with plenty of boiling 
dripping or lard, put your fish into it, and let it fry 
rather quickly till it is of a nice brown and appears 
dont. If it is done before being nicely browned, it 
should be taken from the'pan, and placed on a sieve 
before the fire to drain and brown. If wanted very 
nice, put a sheet of cap-paper to receive the fish. 
Should you fry your fish in oil, it obtains a much 
finer color than when done in lard or dripping. 
Never use butter, as it makes the fish a bad color. 
Garnish your dish with green or fried parsley. 

Fish are boiled, fried, broiled, baked, stewed—in 
fact, cooked in every imaginable fashion. Those 
named are the chief methods. In every kind the 
greatest attention and cleanliness must be exercised. 
A broken, disfigured, abrased, or ill-cooked dish of 
fish presented at table, is quite sufficient to destroy 


the taste for it forever; on the contrary, when neatly 3 


done, it heightens the relish which every one pos- 
sesses, more or less, and imparts an appetite where 





This is an invaluable fashion, as it so completely 
protects the chest from the cold. A trimming of jet 
gimp and fringe finishes this beautiful wrap. 

Fie. v.—Taxr Inororyasie.—A Basque oF BLACK 
oLotH, for out-doors wear, tri d with gall and 
silk fringe, and lined with black silk. Body high, 
with straps buttoning in front. These straps are 
bound with a galloon turned over theedge. Pockets 
on each side, bordered with Tom Thumb fringe. 
A fringe borders the lappets from the last strap to 
the waist and all around the bottom. The opening 
of the sleeves is trimmed in the same style. The 
skirt of this pardessus is cut slantwise of the cloth 
in front; the fulness is obtained by means of biais, 
but is thrown very backward; it forms a double plait 
behind each hip and three in the middle behind. The 
sleeve cut straight way off the stuff, is 22 inches 
long. At the bottom it is from 23 to 27 inches 
round, and is slit up in front for about 14 inches, 
The top sleeve comes high on the shoulder and the 
armhole is very large to afford a passsage for the 











one may be wanting, while the cook is held in grate- ; sleeve of the dress. 
perenne " ornen '. ' 3 — nie ge ie are ag gta sa 
in iling fish, care at your gridiron is } ribbon and fringe. y is high, sits close before 
clean; place it on the fire, and when hot rub it over ; and behind, and terminates in a vandyked lappet cut 
with suet, to hinder the fish from sticking. The fish i of a piece with the body. The vandykes are five in 
must be floured and seasoned before broiling. It 3 number: two before, one on each hip and one behind ; 
must be broiled over a clear fire only, and great : those in front are smaller than the one behind. The 
care must be taken that it does not burn or become 3} neck, sides of front, back seam and side-seams are 
smoky. Broiled fish for breakfast should always be trimmed with a ribbon plaited like a ruche. The 
skinned, buttered, and peppered. 3 edge of the vankykes is ornamented with the same 
Small fish may be nicely fried plain, or done with } ribbon but sewed on like a small flounce. Under the 
egg and bread crumbs, and then fried. On the dish ; pointed lappet just mentioned a very full flounce is 
on which the fish is to be served should be placed a $ sewed from 10 to 12 inches deep, terminated by a 
damask napkin, folded, and upon this put the fish, } ribbon flounce falling on a fringe from 3 to 4 inches 
with the roe and liver; then garnish the dish with | oop. The sleeve forms three points trimmed with 
horse-radish, parsley, and lemon. one ribbon put on as a frill and another as a ruche 
running from the shoulder to the middle of each 
3 vandyke. It is trimmed with a flounce forming five 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. $ vandykes and ornamented like the flounce on the 
Fig. .—Eventne Dress of light blue crape with $ lappet. 
three flounces, the upper one being set in at the waist. : Fig. vu.—JACKET OR Basque or Wuite Mustin. 
These flounces are richly embroided with floss silk. } —The material of which this jacket is composed is 
The corsage is slightly pointed at the back. The $ fine jaconnet, and the trimming is formed of gouf- 
berthe is formed of the same material as the dress, ; fered or fluted frills of the same, edged with broad 
and embroidered to correspond with the flounces. } hems, and rows of muslin ent out in a castellated 
The sleeves formed of a puff and narrow ruffle. ; pattern and edged with Valenciennes lace. The 
Head-dress of blue flowers. $ sleeves have two rows of gouffered muslin, and be- 
Fig. 1.—Evenine Dress of white silk, trimmed tween them is a row of the trimming just described. 
with three lace fl Each fl is ornamented ; The basque of the jacket is edged with a row of 
with a bouquet of roses and foliage. Corsage of : goulferixg, above which there is a row of the trim- 
white silk, with a berthe of lace. Puffed sleeves. $ ming edged with Velenciennes. A row of gouffered 
Hair in bandeaux, intertwined with a string of pearls. : mgislin forms a berthe on the upper part of the cor- 
Fig. 11.—Tue Muscovire.—A large circular cloak sage. The jacket is fastened up the front with but- 
of black cloth, having a shoulder piece of black $ tons of mother-o’-pearl or of white passementerie. 
velvet, cut in deep points, and terminated with$ Fig. var.—Tue ANTOINETTE Fionv.—At the pre- 
fancy button trimmings. The bottom of the cloak $ sent time this form of pelerine enjoys the highest 
is bordered by a piece of plain velvet, and ter- {degree of fashionable favor. It is suitable for din- 
minated by a fringe. $ ner-dress or neylige evening tostume, and is com- 





PAPAS 





Fig. 1v.—Tue Matitpg.—A cloak of black cloth 3 posed of alternate rows of lace insertion and runnings 
of the pelerine shape, buttoning over on one side. 3 of blue ribbon and white tulle. The fichu is edged 
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with a double row of lace, and it is fastened in front 
of the waist by a bow of blue ribbon. 

Fie. rx.— Dress Cap, the crown of which is 
formed of black tulle crossed by a row of green rib- 
bon, intersecting each other. The front trimming 
consists of black and white lace, with scolloped 
edges, and is set on very full. This lace trimming 
is intermingled with bows of green ribbon at cach 
side of the face. At the back of the cap there is a 
bavolet or cape of black lace. The strings are of 
green ribbon. + 

Fies. x anp x1.—Mepict Steeves.—These sleeves 
are in the style of those worn in the reign of Louis 
XIII. They consist of puffs of white net or muslin, 
set on wristbands of lace or needlework insertion. 
Four full ruches of lace pass longitudinally over the 
puff, and they are fixed at one end to the wristband, 
and at the other to the upper part of the sleeve. 
These ruches are formed of a double row of lace, 
drawn on a fine thread, which needs only to be 
drawn out when the sleeves are washed. Instead of 
the lace ruches, bands of colored ribbon may be em- 
ployed in trimming these sleeves, each band of ribbon 
being fastened at the upper end by a small rosette. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Among the most elegant 
and costly things which we have seen at Levy’s, are 
some dresses with flounces mostly of velvet, woven in 
a plaided pattern. Others have a Bayadere trimming 
extending half way up the skirt, of two shades of 
plush. As we noticed in our December number the 
Bayadere silks are very popular. For the benefit of 
our new subscribers, we will repeat that these silks 
have narrow stripes (generally of satin of a con- 
trasting color, or another shade of the same ground 
of the dress,) running around the dress instead of 
lengthwise. These silks sell for about two dollars a 
yard. Poplins,-both plain and striped, are also very 
popular. The price of these vary from $1,623 to 
$2,50 per yard. Cashmere and de laines are of the 
richest colors and patterns. The double-width de 
laine at $1,50 a yard is a beautiful material. 

Tue Bopres or Dresszs are still made high. 

Some dress bodies are ornamented behind, as well 
as before, with rows of galloon or velvet bands 
arranged ladder-fashion. Sometimes, on the back, 
those bands are put all round the neck so as to re- 
present a pelerine. This has a very good effect with 
fancy galloons of two colors. 

As to the shape of Sleeves we have have nothing 
new to notice. We have seen a few chevaliere sleeves, 
with large turned-up cuffs, coming down to within 
four inches of the wrist, cut square and of a reason- 
able width. These sleeves will be warmer than the 
others, but less dressy. They are very suitable for 
half toilet. 

Tae New Evening Dresses have the corsage 
made without a basque, though basques are still in 
general favor for dresses suited to walking and neg- 
lige costume. For evening dress, the point is made 


s 





they are made exceedingly full, seldom containing 
less than eight breadths. In evening costume the 
skirt of the dress is sometimes made to droop behind, 
so as to form a demi-train. 

Frovnces are still in high favor, though we also 
see some skirts trimmed in the apron style. Bands 
of velvet ribbon a la Bayadere, are also popular. For 
the trimming of basques fringe is almost universally 
used. Quantities of hanging buttons of the ball or 
acorn shape are also employed. In addition to these, 
there are a variety of galloons or bindings figured 
and variegated of different shades, as well as fancy 
fringes. 

For Eventne Dresses, tulle and crape flounces 
will be in vogue ; but there will also be a great num- 
ber of trimmings, either composed of ruches and 
puffs, or of flowers. Some dresses are trimmed in 
the apron style and have tufts of blonde on each side, 
from which branches of flowers proceed. Berthes are 
now generally made of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed with puffings, flowers, &c., to correspond 
with the skirt. 

Caracos for in-doors wear, both silk and velvet, 
will be in higher favor than ever. This little gar- 
ment is warm, comfortable, elegant even in its sim- 
plicity when trimmed with taste, and exceedingly 
convenient. Some are composed of black cashmere, 
and are ornamented with gold and silver embroidery. 
These jackets are loose, and will be worn over the 
corsage of the dress when the coolness of the weather 
may render an additional wrap desirable. 

CLoaks AND MAnrTLEs are various in their shape. 
They are, for the most part, composed of velvet and 
cloth, and the trimmings consist of fringe, bands of 
velvet, and the different kinds of fancy trimming in 
which chenille is intermingled with other materials, 
Fur will also be adopted as a fashionable trimming 
for cloaks. One of the new velvet cloaks we have 
seen is of a round form, and descends to about the 
knees. It has very wide sleeves and a small collar. 
This cloak has no other trimming than a narrow row 
of passementerie, passing from each side of the neck 
to the shoulder, and terminated by long tassels, which 
hang over the upper part of the sleeve. Another 
cloak of black velvet is somewhat in the paletot form, 
and has a pelerine, or cape, trimmed with guipure, 
seven or eight inches wide. A cloak of grey cloth, 
of the shaw] form, and rather large, has a hood trim- 
med with figured braid and tassels. Three rows of 
broad figured braid trim the edge of this cloak. The 
burnouse may be mentioned as one of the favorite 
shapes for cloth cloaks. Sleeved Talmas will con- 
tinue to be worn, and also a.very considerable num- 
ber of long basquines or jackets fitting close to the 
figure, resembling that of figure V., in our present 
number. 

Bonnets have not changed as yet, though there is 
a vague rumor that they are really to be worn, some 
time soon, on the head instead of on the neck as here- 


very long in front, but not quite so long behind.  tofore. 


When the skirts of dresses are without trimming, 
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CoLuars are only moderately large. 
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- Cameos will be among the most fashionable bijou 
worn in evening-dress this winter. Some beautiful 
specimens have recently been formed of coral, and 
they are almost all encircled by a row of large pearls. 
For ball costume, diadems and necklaces are formed 
of small coral cameos, and are very effective when 
worn with a white, sea-green, or amber-color dress. 
Ssorr Sxiers.—Since the bull fights at Barritz, 
and the hunting fetes at Compeigne, at both of which 
the Empress Eugenie adopted short skirts, the imi- 
tators of her majesty have somewhat abridged the 
length of their skirts. It would be sensible to adopt 
the fashion for walking-dresses; but the demi-train ; 
will always be prettiest for the parlor. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Costume or A Lirtte Boy or Six or 
Seven.—Velvet vest rounded at bott Poplin 
waistcoat. Very broad belt (about three inches) of 
moire antique, with the edges turned in, that is to 
say, you take a No. 60 or 80 ribbon and turn in the 
edges to make it of the above width. Silver buckle. 
A poplin fustanelle, very ample, and gathered in close 
round plaits. : 

Very short pantaloons. Leggings of velvet like the 
vest. This part of this costume is made just like 








high gaiters very tight to the leg, but not covering 
the ankle, nor reaching above the knee. 

Fie. u.—Dnress or Ware Merino ror 4 Lirtie 
Gimt.—The skirt is trimmed with two bands of 
broad, dark-blue velvet, having two rows of tassel 
buttons of the same color placed between the rows 
of velvet. The corsage is a la Raphael, opening 
over, a chemisette composed of ‘cambric and inser- 
tions, and trimmed with velvet and buttons to cor- 
respond with the skirt. Blue gaiters. 

Fie. u1.—Cuitp’s Frocx.—This deess is made of 
English pique, and is trimmed at the bottom of the 
skirt with rows of white braid fancy passementerie, 
set on longitudinally, as shown in the engraving. 
The rows are placed three together, with a space be- 
tween each group, and they are fastened at top by 
large buttons. The corsage has a small basque trim- 
med in the same style as the edge of the skirt. It 
is half-high, and the front is covered with horizontal 
rows of passementerie. The sleeves are short, open 
at the sides, and ornamented with the same trim- 
ming. A dress in this style of scarlet, French blue, 
or crimson merino, trimmed with black velvet in- 
stead of white braid, would be very beautiful. 

We gave a full description of childrep’s fashions 
in our December number, and there is nothing more 
that is new. 
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Tue MAgazine ror 1857.—We think we may 
claim that this is the handsomest number of a lady’s 
Magazine ever published. All we ask is to have it 
compared with the January, number of others. Those 
who are familiar with “Peterson” give it credit for } 
the following points of superiority. 1st. The literary 
matter is far ahead of that of any lady’s Magazine. 
We may add that it will be even better in 1857. 2nd. 
The fashions are later, prettier, and more reliable. 
3rd. More embellishments and letter-press are given, 
during the year, in proportion to the price. 4th. The 
mezzotints and steel plates are more elegant. 5th. 
The directions for Crochet Work, Embroideries, &c., 
with the patterns, are the choicest and most fashion- 
able. No lady, therefore, need hesitate to stake her 
veracity as to these points. And the public is finding 
them out, for there is every indication that we shall 
have, in 1857, a larger circulation than any other 
ladiew’ Magazine in the world. Gxt UP YOUR CLUBS 
AT ONCE! 

Moxey ror Orner Pusiications.—When we re- 
ceive money for other publications, as for “The Dol- 
lar Newspaper,” “Home Journal,” &c., we pay it 
over immediately. If you miss a number, address 
the publisher, and not us. We no responsi 
bility beyond paying over the money. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is “Harper.” If you don’t get 








your “Harper” regularly, notify ws. - 


'S CORNER. 


Your Country Parer.—Always take your country 
paper and “Peterson,” the first for the local news, 
&c., the last for stories, fashions, receipts, patterns, 
&c. &c. Most country papers club with “Peterson,” 
by which you can get both at a reduced rate. Your 
local paper is always better than any big city paper. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

To Crvss.—It is not necessary that a club should 
all ‘reside in the same post-town. We wiil send tu 
any post-office where subscribers may reside. 

TRANSFERRING Paper, for copying designs in em- 
broidery, &c., forwarded, post-paid, in a neat pack- 
age, for twenty-five cents. 

“Pyrerson” anv “Harper.”—For $3,50 we will 
send a copy of “Peterson” and “Harper,” for one 
year. 


Enciose A Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 


> must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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TRIMMING FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 





BRAIDED PATTERN FOR CHAIR. 
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